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EDITORIAL 


The Progressive Force 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 
Of shoes and ships and sealing-wax, 
And cabbages and kings.” 
—T he Walrus and the Carpenter. 


HE time has come, but the talk 
today is on the great privilege 
of individual liberty. In a world of two 
opposing forces, dictatorship and democ- 
racy, controversy runs high. Shall mass 
regimentation be the rule, or shall the 
individual reign supreme? It has been 
only within the last four centuries that 
man has known and openly practised the 
philosophy of individualism. Before that 
time only a few dared to be themselves, 
to express their own opinion in contra- 
diction to authority, and to suffer the 
consequences. Today in the United 
States where this democratic doctrine is 
our heritage from the past, the question 
arises—Will it be our heritage for the 
future? Or will America become a 
dictatorship as the imaginative “It Can't 
Happen Here” visualized? Because na- 
tions on the European continent have 
taken the step of retrogression, must we 
also? 

Americanism is individualism! Unless 
the entire philosophy of the populace is 
radically destroyed and a new one cre- 
ated in the form of unquestioned obed- 
ience to a ruling group, such a rule by 
a dictator would seem impossible. Poli- 
tically, economically, socially the basis 
of our life is individual liberty. Man 
guards two things religiously—life and 
liberty. He may sacrifice one for the 
other, but loses both in the transaction. 


The colonies sought and achieved both; 
they passed them on to us. But there 
are disadvantages: man is insecure; man 
has assumed responsibility that has 
grown as life became more complex. 
But to forfeit the alluring goal of un- 
told heights to conquer, the right to rise 
above a subsistence level, the right to 
be oneself would entail the repudiation 
of man’s inmost conviction of right. 

Mass regimentation in its place takes 
away responsibility, removes insecurity, 
banishes worry, but it also takes away 
initiative, the incentive for human prog- 
ress, profit for oneself, and substitutes 
the good of the state, a worthy motive 
to be sure, but one which the majority 
of people find less soul-satisfying than 
personal gain. With more than a cen- 
tury and a half of personal freedom 
behind us, can we reduce ourselves to 
such a level? 

In education we find the fulfillment 
of our philosophy of individualism. True 
there is a uniform standard to attain, a 
common lot of knowledge to expound; 
theoretically all receive the same learn- 
ing. However, fundamentally the child 
is an individual, and the knowledge 
grasped by him is his property to do 
with largely as he pleases. Are not 
the Dalton and the Winnetka plans, 
which promote the progress of the child 
at his own tempo, typical of the aim 
of education—to stimulate the growth 
of the individual? Is not the ever- 
widening scope of subjects indicative of 
liberty? And in college we find the 
ultimate expression of this philosophy. 
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The college student has the greatest op- 
portunity of being an individual. 

It is within our generation that the 
conflict between the opposing forces, 
dictatorship and democracy, has come to 
its climax. It will be within our life- 
time that the definite decision will be 
made which will destroy or perpetuate 
Americanism. Ours will be the burden 
of responsibility in the years to come. 
There is one strong basis for hope. In- 
dividual liberty has been perpetuated, 


at least in the minds of men, through 
centuries of repression; with the mod- 
ern emphasis of education on teaching 
the individual it can never be entirely 
extinguished ! 

The issue is ours. Are we ourselves, 
distinct and separate, or are we an un- 
thinking group? Assimilate knowledge, 
memorize principles, but express your- 
selves. Be individuals. 


MARIE Rearick, 737. 


Fantasy 


Somewhere in this moment 
Enshrouded in the air 

I feel a wistful longing, 
Indefinitely rare. 


It lingers but a second 
Then vanishes complete, 

Yet leaves behind, unconquered, 
A feeling, vaguely sweet. 


A breath of “might be” madness 
Seals up all use of sense 

And tumbles all your fancies 
With whimsical contents. 


Imagination dances 
Beyond the clouds of care 
When seized by such a moment 
That comes from anywhere. 


Pour 


Mary Коснкттв. '38. 


Flickering Hope 


HERE was a solemn hush as the 
procession filed slowly down the 
aisle. The graduates, in their somber 
black garb, seemed stunned by the start- 
ling realization that the hour was fast 
approaching when their long-cherished 
ties would be severed forever, releasing 
them from all those dear associations 
which had been the vital pulse of their 
lives for the past four years; yet they 
were also imbued with confident hope in 
their future success, and armed with 
dogged determination to reach their 
goals. They were followed by the fac- 
ulty, a complacent, settled, sedate group, 
who were proud of these promising 
youths whom they were turning out to 
face life’s disillusioning wiles and foils. 
All took their places and as the strains 
of the opening hymn resounded through 
the auditorium, one member of the 
faculty drifted afar, for she was not 
with the others in spirit. The speaker 
began his address, but his words faded 
from her hearing like the strains of a 
beautiful melody wafted away on a 
gentle breeze. 

Joyce Fielding was back at her own 
Commencement, where the words of an- 
other speaker had penetrated her very 
soul, striking a spark there which had 
kindled and burned with a vehement 
flame. She would not be mediocre, one 
of the countless herd that “just get by”; 
at any cost she would make a name 
for herself in life. Contemplating these 
things, she had stood, sheepskin in hand, 
her head erect, her brown eyes glisten- 
ing. Her wavy chestnut hair, just now 
the most frivolous part of the being, 
darted out from beneath her cap. The 


wide yellow band across her shoulders 
relieved the blackness of her gown, and 
enhanced her beauty, as though display- 
ing her lovely head on a golden easel. 
The moving of her tassel from right 
to left had plunged her into a new 
thrilling realm with unknown heights to 
explore. 


Fired with this new zeal, she had ac- 
cepted her roommates invitation to spend 
a week at her mountain lodge. It was 
such a relief to get away from the rush, 
excitement, and turmoil of Commence- 
ment. Up there in the mountains, she 
had forgotten all her plans, and her 
ardor had cooled under the spell of this 
serene peaceful setting. Eves family 
had received her most graciously. They 
had talked much of David, the oldest 
of the family, who held a position in a 
broker’s office, and was making rapid 
strides as the youngest member of the 
firm. He was coming up to the lodge 
that weekend, and Joyce wondered idly 
if he would measure up to the reputa- 
tion his family had given him. 


When David came, he was not at all 
like the snapshot that Eve had shown 
her. In that picture, David was sitting 
on the edge of the pier, his long legs 
dangling gracefully over the side. He 
was leaning forward, one clenched fist 
resting on his thigh, the other hand 
hanging limply between his legs. His 
head was tilted in a quizzical, though 
all-knowing, pose. His dark, wavy hair 
was combed back, accentuating the 
height of his forehead and the comely 
arch of his eyebrows. He seemed an 
egotistic, sardonic, ultra-sophisticate, but 
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as Joyce soon learned, the snaphsot was 
deceiving. 

They had been attracted to one an- 
other instantly, and that attraction had 
blossomed and flowered, awakening for 
the first time in Joyce, a деер, intense, 
thrilling sensation which she was 
powerless to control. Into the short 
weekend, she and David had crowded 
all the bliss of a lifetime. 


The last evening of her visit with the 
Worthlys they had spent indoors. There 
were glowing, crackling logs in the 
fireplace, and the dancing flames shed 
a mellow glow on the faces of the merry 
group gathered about it. Eve was 
curled up in a wicker chair, her chin 
comfortably, yet gracefully nestled in 
her well-shaped hands. Buddy was 
stretched out on the rug, sulking over 
his unhappy lot. 

“Here I am, cooped up in this old 
place, miles away from anything civi- 
lized. There’s not even one sympathetic 
soul around to talk to, either. ГЇЇ bet 
the fellows at home are down at Steve’s 
having chocolate ice-cream sodas and 
talking over the game or something. 
Gee whiz!” 

“Well, Buddy,” said David, “I think 
you're mighty lucky. It isn’t every boy 
who gets a chance to spend his vacation 
in the mountains. If you had any 
sense, you'd be fishing, hunting, hiking, 
and doing all the things that a real he- 
man does instead of mooning around 
like a love-sick girl.” 

Mrs. Worthly, who had been knit- 
ting, sensed the dormant feud in the 
atmosphere between her adolescent son 
and his big brother, and quickly inter- 
rupted their quarrel. 
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“Joyce, how did you like roughing 
it?” 

“Mrs. Worthly,” replied Joyce from 
her deeply-cushioned arm-chair,” I don’t 
think Dye ever enjoyed anything so 
much. It’s been heavenly being here 
with you, and I’ve loved every minute 
of it. You've made things so pleasant 
for me, that 1 just couldn't help enjoy- 
ing myself.” 

Joyce had meant every word of it. 
She hated the thought of leaving all this 
to return to the world of hard, prac- 
tical things. She looked around the 
living-room. Flowered cretonne tie- 
backs shouted of joy and life, as they 
frolicked with the mountain breeze. 
The colorful scatter-rugs that softened 
the rough, knotty pine floor, added 
charm to the room. The orange and 
black wicker set, which had stood so 
much abuse, complained loudly with its 
squeaks, creaks, and rumbles. There 
was the old piano in the alcove where 
they had gathered to sing old college 
songs and the new popular favorites. 
Then she turned back to the huge, 
homely, fieldstone fireplace that, despite 
its grotesque appearance, had willingly 
and eagerly driven out the chilly damp- 
ness that crept in early in the morning 
and again at night. Never would she 
forget this room! 

“Would you like to take a stroll be- 
fore turning in, Joyce?” queried David 
a little while later, when there was a 
lull in the conversation. 

“Why, yes, I’d love to, if the others 
don’t mind.” 

“By all means, go ahead, I’m sure we 
can spare you for a few minutes,” said 
Eve laughingly. 

There was a full moon which cast a 


mellow, golden glow over all. As they 
stood on the river-bank, the water was 
breathlessly silent and calm as though 
waiting—waiting and hoping for a 
momentous event. In the distance the 
falls plashed and gurgled excitedly, 
sending an important message down to 
the waiting waters. Douglas pines, 
sturdy and rugged, towered above the 
lodge and encircled it like so many stal- 
wart soldiers, boldly guarding their 
posts. Two lofty snow-capped peaks 
loomed in the background, awe-inspiring 
in their majesty. A sweet fresh scent, 
like that of rare incense, emanated from 
the pines and permeated the entire 
region. 

“This valley seems shut out from the 
world, excluded from all human touch 
—all those petty, worldly things that 
we must face outside. After every trip 
up here, I take away some new impres- 
sion. How does it strike you, Joyce?” 

“It’s all so beautiful that it takes my 
breath away.” 

“Do you know, Joyce, that’s just the 
way I felt when I first saw you. I’ve 
wanted to tell you this before, but I 
didn’t dare. Do you think two people 
could learn to love one another in so 
short a time?” 

“T don’t know, David,” Joyce’s voice 
was unsteady as she answered. 

“Pye only known you for three short 
days, but in that time you've become 
a vital part of my life. I can't think 
of going on without you, Joyce.” 

There amid the cool splendor of the 
summer night they pledged their mutual 
love and planned their future together, 
blissfully unaware of what lay before 
them. 

The next day David had driven her 
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back to Glendale. He had made her 
promise before leaving him, that she 
would write every day. The summer 
had drifted by, a summer apart from 
any Joyce had even known. David had 
spent week-ends in Glendale, in which 
they had planned and schemed. Ah! 
those had been happy times. 

One Saturday afternoon in August, 
David dashed up the front steps of the 
Fielding home and greeted Joyce bois- 
terously. 

“Joyce darling, it's happened. 1 got 
my promotion and along with it a bonus. 
There's nothing to hold us back now. 
Let's get married right away.” 

“David, it sounds too good to be true. 
But dear, we just can't rush out and 
find a preacher this very minute. It 
isn't done that way. But 1 would love 
to be a September bride.” 

Just then Mrs. Fielding came in to 
greet David. Joyce ran up to her and 
told her the good news. She smiled 
indulgently on her only daughter. She 
liked David, for he seemed like a sensi- 
ble, reliable chap; but she felt that 
Joyce, just out of college, was too young 
to think of marrying and settling down 
to the serious tasks of life. 

“Are you sure, dear, that you're not 
acting too hastily? Why don’t you 
wait until the spring? Then you will 
have had a little time to play about and 
relax. After all, you’ve only been out 
of college two months.” 

As soon as she had said it, Mrs. 
Fielding regretted it, for disappointment 
and chagrin were clearly written on 
their youthful faces. Perhaps she was 
making a mistake. If they were really 
in love and knew their own minds, it 
was useless to thwart their plans. 
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“Well, my dears, if you're sure that 
you want it this way, I guess we can 
go on with the plans. After all your 
happiness is the all-important thing.” 

“Oh, Mother, I knew you'd say just 
that! You’ve always been so under- 
standing.” 

“You don't know how much I appre- 
ciate you’re taking it this way, Mrs. 
Fielding,” said David. “I was afraid 
you might resent my stepping in and 
snatching your lovely daughter from 
you.” 

Mrs, Fielding smiled outwardly, but 
deep inside, she wondered if it were 
right to give her consent to this mar- 
riage. 

They had only a month in which to 
make all those necessary preparations— 
invitations, trousseau, house-hunting, 
showers—but Joyce, supremely happy, 
rushed from one engagement to another, 
thinking only of the time when she and 
David would be united forever. She 
wondered sometimes how two people 
could possibly be so sublimely happy. 

Wedding gifts began to arrive, and 
Joyce planned the use of each gift in 
her new home. Among the many gifts 
was a picture “The Return from 
Calvary.” It had been sent by a dear 
old lady who had known Joyce since 
she was a tiny baby. Joyce had loved 
“Old Alice,” and the delightful stories 
she was always so willing to tell. 

The picture, however, seemed to cast 
a shadow over Joyce, and as she stud- 
ied it, she had a queer feeling of guilt— 
guilt, because in her happiness she had 
completely forgotten the sorrows of 
others. As she looked at the Blessed 
Mother bent over with grief, sup- 
ported by Saint John and Mary Magda- 
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lene, her heart went out to her in true 
compassion. In the background lay the 
city and beyond, the hill of Calvary, 
where stood three crosses, enshrined in 
gloom, agony, despair. The light of 
the sun was hidden by dark, threaten- 
ing clouds. Joyce studied the picture 
long and intently; for the first time 
since she had met David, she was filled 
with sadness, and a queer feeling of 
foreboding overpowered her. 

As she stood, picture in hand, the 
door-bell rang, startling her and bring- 
ing her instantly back to reality. 

“How silly to be so moved by a pic- 
ture,” she said, half aloud, as she 
hurried to the door. 

“Telegram for Miss Joyce Fielding,” 
said the freckle-faced youth at the door. 

Joyce signed for it, tipped the gushing 
lad, and went back into the living-room 
before she opened it. Afterwards she 
could never remember the wording of 
that fateful telegram, but she would 
never forget what it had meant in her 
life. It was as though a terrific land- 
slide had swooped down upon her, bury- 
ing her beneath its suffocating pressure. 

The stock-market had crashed; David 
had crashed; her future had crashed 
with David’s. 

The doctors at the sanatarium had 
said that he might snap out of it as 
quickly as it had happened. He was 
overtired and emotionally upset, and 
that dreadful crisis, coming so unex- 
pectedly, had been too great a shock 
for him. They had implicit faith in his 
recovery. He was keen, too brilliant a 
young man to be permanently affected, 
they had said. 

Day by day Joyce had continued to 
hope, confident that David would soon 


be well. But November had come with 
its dreariness and bleakness, and en- 
shrouded the Fielding home in gloom. 
The barren trees in the front yard 
swayed in the harsh wind, and the house 
took on a dismal grayish air, reflecting 
the, feelings of its youthful occupant. 
The inviting white gate no longer 
swung merrily to and fro, ushering in 
happy guests, but moved more slowly 
on its creaking hinges. The shades were 
drawn sedately; the green roof was the 
only lightsome part of the place, but 
that green was eery and unnatural—an 
evil —portent of misery and misfortune. 

All that was five years ago, and 
David was still lost to her, sealed in a 
hard shell which even she was not em- 
powered to pry open. It was becoming 
harder and harder to believe that he 
would get well; even her work could 
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not make her forget; that, at least, had 
been a consolation at first, but now—. 
That awful, threatening thought, which 
she had struggled in vain to blot out, 
crept into her mind. What if David 
never does get well? 

Someone tugging at her sleeve, drew 
her up on her feet with a start, and she 
marched out with the rest of the fac- 
шу. One woman in the audience, 
scrutinizing each one as she passed, com- 
mented to her companion. 

“Look at that young teacher. She’s 
very pretty, but she looks as if she had 
lost her last friend. It’s so silly for 
any teacher to take graduation that 
seriously.” 

“Yes,” acquiesced her friend, sarcas- 
tically, “I wonder what she would do 
if she had a real problem to face.” 

FLORENCE AHERN, ?37. 


Beneath This Tree 


Beneath this tree 1 strayed with you 
And skies of May above were blue; 
I felt that there could never be 

A day more filled with ecstasy, 

Did 1 not know your heart was true? 


Then spring and flow’rs and love were new, 
And joyful as the birds that flew 
We vowed to love eternally 


Beneath this tree. 


But like all those who spring pursue 
No more we'll meet nor faith renew; 
Last May brought you and love to me; 
This May brings but a memory 

Of poignant rapture that we knew 


Beneath this tree. 


HELEN Barry, 739. 
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The Old and the New 


UST as other countries have birth- 
days, so has modern Italy and it 
dates back from the year 753 B. C., 
April 21. In the year 1936, April 21, 
Mussolini, standing on the roof of a 
building near to the ancient Roman 
Senate from where Augustus dictated so 
wisely and well, acknowledged the loud 
cheers of the “popules,” and with a pick 
struck the first blow for the wreckage 
crew that will clear away any structures 
which mar the magnificent Roman 
shrine. In doing so he hopes to bring 
back part of the glory of ancient Rome. 
The birthday of the founding of Rome 
is not only an occasion for rejoicing and 
celebrating, but an occasion that will 
bring to the minds of the Italian people 
the grandeur that was Rome—the same 
grandeur which Mussolini is trying to 
revive into the modern Italian civiliza- 
tion. 

Mussolini has the common sense to 
realize that past experience is the only 
gauge for the present and to listen to 
the teachings of men who in the past 
faced the same problems as those of 
today. 


The post-war Italy of which Musso- 
lini took control was impoverished, 
demoralized, discontent, torn in govern- 
ment and in national spirit. That post- 
war Italy was directly parallel to the 
Italy for which Augustus fought in 
those ancient days, for Augustus had 
to deal with social and civil wars, vast 
expenditure of life and wealth, collapse 
of business and trade, social and politi- 
cal unrest at home, loss of prestige 
abroad, and weakness of government. 


Ten 


In ancient days Augustus organized 
an army, and when the Senate slighted 
its youthful benefactor, marched on 
Rome, dictated terms and was elected 
head of the government. When Mus- 
solini made just such a march, dictated 
terms in the same peremptory manner, 
and was similarly elected head of the 
government, he plainly stated his in- 
tention to pattern his government after 
that of Augustus when he said: “I swear 
to lead our country once more in the 
paths of ancient greatness. We repre- 
sent the spirit which once carried the 
legions of the consuls to the farthest 
limits of the earth. The example of 
ancient Rome stands before the eyes 
of all of us. We must found the glory 
of today and of tomorrow.” 

In the days of ancient Rome the 
“fasces,” a bundle of sticks and an axe 
bound together, were the symbol of 
power and authority, and were always 
carried in the coterie of Augustus. 
When Mussolini searched about for a 
symbol of the power and authority for 
himself and his party, what could be 
more fitting than to modernize the 
ancient Roman “‘fasces” and make it the 
modern Italian “Fascisti?” Mussolini 
not only borrowed the word, but he 
adopted the very symbol itself just as it 
was in Rome, and he never fails to keep 
either the fasces or the Fascisti before 
the eyes of the Italians. 

Augustus realized the value of edu- 
cating the youth of his empire in the 
principles of his command, and so he 
organized groups of youths in legions, 
according to their ability to bear arms. 
He steeped these boys in the elements 


of his government and imbued them 
with a burning patriotism. The boys 
worshipped their Emperor just as now 
the “Balilla” or youthful Fascisti which 
Mussolini has organized, believe in their 
leader with a veneration that almost as- 
sumes the form of a religious cult. In 
early Rome as today patriotism was the 
greatest emotion, and any individualism 
that took the form of criticism was 
reprehensible. 

Although he takes great pride in his 
army, Mussolini does not overlook the 
advantage of keeping his people well 
balanced by encouraging them to pat- 
ronize the arts. He sets aside one week 
in the year to be “Book Week.” Dur- 
ing this week the prices of books are 
reduced, the best books are on display, 
and bookshops wear a festive appearance. 
The motto is “Book and musket—the 
perfect Fascist.” Augustus, too, was a 
lover of reading, and always had about 
him one of the greatest poets of his 
day, and was praised for serving as a 
patron to more than one of the great 
Roman writers. As a matter of fact, 
the age of Augustus’ rule was named 
“the golden age of literature.” 

Although Mussolini and Augustus 
loved fine books and reading, neither 
would tolerate anything detrimental to 
be hinted concerning his wisdom or 
character. On one occasion when Mus- 
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solini consented to talk with a news- 
paperwoman he stated emphatically and 
without reservation that Augustus 
Caesar was indeed his ideal. 

Being Mussolini, he desired to have 
every soldier in his army pledge al- 
legiance to himself personally. He 
found that his ideal, Augustus Caesar, 
had a similar notion, and so Mussolini 
not only appropriated the oath Augustus 
required of his men, but he also adopted 
the Roman salute as his Fascist salute. 
He took the oath of Augustus word for 
word, supplying Benito Mussolini for 
Augustus, and Italy for Rome: 

“I swear loyalty to Benito Mussolini 
who governs the destiny of Italy. I 
swear devoted and absolute obedience 
to his government with uncontrolled 
conscience, which involves also the su- 
preme sacrifice of life, the renunciation 
of all personal initiative, and the daily 
practice of iron discipline.” 


Frances A. Ryan, 39. 
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Sounds 


I love the note of a bird’s refrain, 

And the gentle dripping of summer rain; 

I love the whisper of wind in the trees, 
And the droning hum of the drowsy bees; 
But best of all the sounds, I fain 

Would hear the sea on the coast of Maine. 


HELEN Barry, 739. 
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Sir Bedivere and the Vision 


“Now that King Arthur has returned to 
the beyond, 

Now that Queen Guinevere is far from 
human wrong, 

Shut in by lonely cloistered walls, let 
me 

Recount to you my dream, but nay, 

"Т was not a dream, but a clear vision; 

It was a warning, aye, yet not a warn- 
ing; 

It was, forsooth, a prophesy of Arthur's 
doom.” 


So spake Sir Bedivere, all worn and 
wasted, 

After his fruitless quest of the Holy 
Grail: 

Haggard was he, and pale, and worn, 
and thin! 

Thus spake he to an aged fellow knight, 

Thus spake he with a clouded, wistful 
face Р 

As they sat near a ruined castle door, 

Half-darkened by an age worn yew 
tree. 


“T dared not speak of this to man before, 

For I was frighted, foolishly afraid: 

I feared man’s sneers, and jeers, and 
mockery. 


“One day when sent by Arthur to 
Leodogran, 

I strangely felt that something was 
amiss. 

That night I had a dream, so turbulent, 

That I was forced to wake. I gazed at 
the heavens, 

And lo! a mystic vision I beheld 

Through dazzled and somewhat be- 
wildered eyes. 

Even as I gazed the softly clustered, 
fleecy clouds 

Did change to slopes resembling hills of 
England: 

The moon into our Arthur’s lovely 
castle, 


So beautiful, yet cold, and bleak, and 
barren: 

The stars into one-hundred fifty knights, 

One for each seat of Arthur’s Table- 
Round. 

Even as I gazed with wonder on the 
knights, 

I saw the very forms of Bors, and gay 
Gawain, 

Pure Galahad, our King, near Lance- 
lot, 
Ourselves, and all who swear the vows, 
One-hundred-fifty brave and sturdy 
knights, Р 
The fair beginners of а nobler time. 
Then there were tourneys, merriment 
amongst them, 

Joy, and faith, and love, and honor: 
each 

With kingly courtesy received his 
brother, 

Until, O Friend, and here begins the 
sadness! 

Each knight soon stopped his play, and 
gazed 

With wonderment, his eyes lit with 
surprise. 

The cause of this so sudden pause was 
but 

A great white cloud which slowly, surely 

Advanced to the scenes of mirth and 
tourney. 

As it approached, this pure white cloud, 

Lo! it was slowly tinged with black, a 
dark, 

Impure and greyish black. Near it 
drew 

Until it stopped above the castle and 
the knights. : 

Then slowly did the cloud assume the 
outline 

Of a woman, a likeness of a lovely maid, 

Crowned with a bridal wreath, clad in 
a gown 

For stately wedding. Yet behind that 
gown 
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I caught a glimpse of a soul all tinged 
with black 

E'en as the cloud from whence she 
sprang. 


“She passed Arthur’s castle, then de- 
parted. 
But even yet the knights no longer 
played, 
Nor sang, nor tourneyed, but they all 
left off 
Their playing, and began to brawl and 
wrangle. 
Six times the crowned maid them over- 
shadowed: 
Six times they fought a horrid, bloody 
battle: 
Six times her head appeared more grim 
and dark, 
Six times the knights and Arthur fought 
more fiercely. 
When last the maid appeared in open 
view, 
Lo! shame was written on her lovely 
face, 
Disgrace, repentance, degradation. 
She lifted not her eyes for fear of scorn, 
And her proud, noble head was humbly 
lowered, 
Her gown was of the darkest impure 
black. _ 
And as she stepped aside, King Arthur's 
voice, 
Trumpet-like rang out, resounded from 
the sky: 
‘Your love and faith are like as pearly 
tears, 
Which quickly come and quickly dis- 
appear.’ 


“Then weary knights fought grimly on 
again, 
Until they were enveloped, one by one, 


By a great darkness which o’ercast the 
sky. 


This darkness, O my Brother, ended 
all, 

Yea, knights and stars, the castle and 
the moon. 


“Methought at first to seek the wizard 
Merlin, 

But in obedience to my lord and king, 

Proceeded to the court of great Leodo- 
gran 

In quest of his fair daughter’s queenly 
hand, 

For our beloved King and honoured mas- 
ter. 

But, Comrade, still that dream kept 
troubling me, 

Until I laid my eyes on royal Guinevere. 

Then noticed I her likeness unto the 
maid 

Who overshadowed England 
vision: 

Then laughed I all my fears away, for 
maid 

So pure, so tall and pale, so proud and 
queenly, 

How could she be the cause of all that 
strife? 

But had I heeded then the warning of 
our Lord, 

(For surely, Brother, 'twas no other 
power 

Could stir the heavens like that.) 
Could I have seen... 

Perhaps this shame, disgrace, 
deadly peril 

Might not have ruined our loved Eng- 
land? 

Who might have known but that this 
doom 

Could well, forsooth, have been pre- 
vented? 

Perhaps this was a foresight of our doom 

For some strange reason sent to me?” 

So spake Sir Bedivere and pondered 
long... . 


HELEN Burxevicn, ’37. 


in my 


this 


A Family Tale 


HE “Great Famine” in Finland 
had spread like some grasping, 
choking disease until even the erstwhile 
prosperous farmers of Pyhajarvi, that 
lonely wilderness within half a league 
of the Arctic Circle, had begun to fear 
the unspoken, and nod dubiously over 
their clay pipes. They had slaved and 
sweated during the days of the brief 
Arctic summer to squeeze from the land 
what it could not give—potatoes, oats, 
barley, and rye. They prayed to a deaf 
God, did these gaunt farmers of Pyha- 
jarvi, for, as if the failure of the crops 
were not enough, the winter that fol- 
lowed was the bleakest of all bleak 
Arctic winters. The kine and the sheep 
moaned with cold and hunger until they 
were butchered, and their scant corpses 
sent to a greedy market many leagues 
away. 

Farmer Asplund cringed from the 
mute question in his wife's eyes as 
food became rarer. The good wives of 
Pyhajarvi were resourceful. Before the 
snow came, they grubbed the stubble 
from the rye fields, gathered “Iceland 
moss,” and stripped the bitter bark from 
the Hemlocks to bake into hard, round 
loaves of bread. 

Yuletime drew near. Farmer Asp- 
lund was grateful that he and his wife 
and Anna Lisa and Erik still had bread 
—evil tasting as it was—gröt and salt 
stróming to eat. So long as they had 
these they would not starve. 

The days grew bitter and dark. The 
hours of the sun became shorter until 
the noonday was lighted by only a 
deathly pale moon and quiet stars in a 
frigid sky. There was no wind, only 
the lifeless cold. Аппа Lisa had but 


to open the door and a feathery, white 
frost masked her face. 

The swampy meadow that separated 
the Asplund farm from the grist mill 
had long been coated with ice, when it 
became necessary for someone to take 
the last bit of grain to the mill. Erik 
and his father had been working des- 
perately to stuff moss into the chinks be- 
tween the logs of the barn. А day 
wasted would be fatal to what livestock 
remained. They certainly could not go. 
Anna Lisa stared thoughtfully into the 
fire, surveyed the empty rafters from 
which had formerly hung many fat 
loaves of barley bread, and asked in a 
hesitant voice, “Could 1 go, please?” 

Anna Lisa, like all good farmers’ 
daughters, knew how to handle a team 
and sled. She had learned in her 
fifteen years to spare the lash and instill 
in her commands a tone that her father’s 
spirited colts respected. She would go 
during the palest time of the day and be 
back before the night was too dark. 

Warmly clad in a sheepskin cloak, all 
of her own petticoats and those that 
her mother could spare, and cowhide 
boots stuffed with straw for additional 
warmth, Anna Lisa set out. The knife- 
like runners of the sled pierced quick 
scratches in the ice. The eager team 
skidded and galloped over the weary 
expanse. With a master hand on the 
reins, and a master note in her voice, 
Anna Lisa guided the horses to the 
grist mill. 

Finally, when the sack of ground meal 
had been safely placed in the back of 
the sled, she made ready for her home- 
ward whirl. She drew her cloak more 
closely about her, and loosened the check 
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reins of the trembling horses. There 
was no time to lose. The horses, she 
noticed, were nervously rearing their 
heads, and uttering frightened whinnies. 
The rush of warm air from the nostrils 
of the pawing horses formed spikes of 
frozen mist. When the command to 
start was given, the horses leaped into 
the air with a quickness that frightened 
even Anna Lisa. Over the icy bog they 
flew—the crunch of hoofs smashing the 
still cold. Anna Lisa, already regretting 
that she had loosened the check reins, 
strove in vain to manage the wild beasts. 
She could not. The sled careened wildly 
from side to side. Her terrified shouts 
were smothered in her throat by the 
gusts of air from the flying horses. Her 
eyes filled with tears which became 
grotesque icicles on her cheeks. She 
turned her head to see if the sack of 
grain was still in the sled. The horror 


of what she saw clotted the blood in her 
veins for one numb moment. Wolves! 
Starved wolves that could tear the horses 
limb from limb! She had heard how 
they jumped first for the veins of the 
neck. A pack of wolves would dare 
attack a human. Anna Lisa gave the 
horses free rein—they had it anyway. 


Out of the shrouded gloom before her 
appeared lights. They were the flames 
from the pine torches that the farmers 
of Pyhajarvi carried at night. The 
horses raced on toward the shore. Anna 
Lisa steeled herself to look back again. 
The wolves were disappearing into the 
night. Wolves, she had heard, were 
afraid of lights. The shore was near. 
Her father and Erik were waiting for 
her. And there would be a hot supper 
of grót and salt stróming. 


Anna МАМЕ Howe, '40. 


Rain-making 


“If the moon show a silver shield, 
Be not afraid to reap your field; 
But if she rises haloed round, 

Soon we'll tread on deluged ground.” 


HIS proverb may sound like a 
riddle, but upon analysis we 
find that a moon with a “silver shield” 
gives evidence to the absence of clouds 
and a comparatively dry atmosphere, 
while a moon “haloed round” implies 
thin clouds, such as run ahead of gen- 
eral rain storms. Perhaps if the people 
had prepared all their proverbs and be- 
liefs about as scientifically and correctly 
as this, there would not be the numerous 
fallacious convictions and superstitions 
regarding the subject. 
If we should happen to stroll through 
a lonely grove in the Baltic region and 
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suddenly look up and see three men 
perched in the tree tops, we would, un- 
doubtedly, wonder what they were do- 
ing. If we decided to watch, we would 
be very much surprised when the first 
began to rub fire-brands together, when 
the second beat on a drum, and when 
the third sprinkled water. In Esthonia 
during a dry spell this procedure was 
really carried out in all earnestness. This 
is only one of the many attempts to pro- 
duce rain through magic. 

In isolated parts of Russia the prac- 
tice is a little different. When the 
Russians feel that they have waited long 
enough for rain, they seize one of the 
clergy and drench him with water. If 
their efforts do not prove fruitful, they 
throw the poor fellow into a stream. 


Perhaps a good healthy Russian does 
not mind a drenching, but we are sure 
that the wife of a clergyman would not 
welcome any such shower at the hands 
of her husband's parishioners. How- 
ever, in Armenia the clergyman's wife, 
not the minister, has to take a good 
wetting in order to encourage an abun- 
dant rainfall. We imagine that she is 
at least one person who does not peace- 
ably enjoy long spells of sunny weather. 

Then there is the practice of black 
magic by the ever-present medicine-man. 
When he decides to end a draught, he 
collects his paint, feathers, beads, head- 
dress, and wand, and attempts to supply 
the surrounding countryside with water 
for the crops. Sometimes he is success- 
ful, but more often he is not. In the 
former case we have reason to believe 
that the medicine man has a stroke of 
good luck. Imagine the embarrassment 
of a very “lucky” doctor who once 
turned on with his wand a heavy storm, 
only to find that he could not turn it 
off because his wand was drowned in 
the water! 

Some believe that religion plays a part 
in rain making, and many people appeal 
to their gods, using different methods. 
Some go to the grave of a once great 
man and offer food in return for rain. 
In parts of Russia the dead are dug up, 
the heads cut off, and their bodies 
thrown into a swamp. (Imagine trying 
to frighten wind and clouds to give up 
rain in this way.) In Zululand water 
is poured upon an ancient rain-maker’s 
resting place to remind him of his 
neglected duty! In certain regions of 
South America frogs do not have an 
easy life. Because they are symbolic 
of rainy places, they are hung mouth up- 
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ward, in limbs of trees. They are then 
prodded with sticks, the people believ- 
ing that the gods will take pity and 
release rain. In India the children, and 
not frogs or clergy, must suffer. They 
are buried in sand up to their necks, and 
their screams are supposed to arouse the 
gods to relieve the suffering humanity 
by creating a storm. 

During the World War, after a good 
many battles showers occurred. This 
happened so often that the people really 
believed, and some still do, that the 
boom of cannon and other loud noises 
of battle caused rain. We do not pro- 
pose to disillusion any who uphold the 
above idea, but we just want to give 
out the information that noises which 
accompany war do not cause rain. 

Forest fires as means of producing 
rain on a large scale are by no means 
effective, as discovered back in 1841 
after Espy, an eminent meteorologist, 
proposed a plan to set fire each week 
to forty acres of forest for every twenty 
miles. His belief was that the smoke 
would produce precipitation, and the 
westerly winds would carry the rain 
across the country. 

Even racketeers have invaded the 
field of rain-making. They have de- 
vised false methods of producing rain 
which they present to gullible farmers. 
Meanwhile they have taken out rain 
insurance. If the racketeers are fortun- 
ate enough to display their marvels just 
before a natural rain, the farmer pays. 
If a natural rain does not result from 
the efforts of the rain-maker, the insur- 
ance company pays. Moral: do not put 
your trust—or money—in human rain- 
makers. 

Despite the use of these and many 
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other rain-making devices, scientists 
know that we cannot produce rain, or 
change our general climate. True, we 
may have learned to control critical 
frost temperatures in local fruit areas, 
but these changes are local and of minor 
extent. Again, we have learned to ad- 
just ourselves better to various climatic 
elements, yet these are not controls but 
adjustments. In short, to use the words 
of Sir Napier Shaw, “We are lords of 


Debunking “Jack 
Н has not been very kind 


to me. It has painted me as 
a blood-curdling villain with a ferocious 
disposition. This isn't true; 1 am the 
mildest of men if left alone. Tease Mr. 
Milquetoast long enough and even he 
will turn on you in anger. 1 did only 
what any man would have done had a 
strange being invaded his domain and 
robbed him. Jack came without being 
invited; persuaded my wife to plot 
against me; and stole my hen, my harp, 
and my money. I should have chas- 
tised him severely had I caught up with 
him, but I lost one of my seven league 
boots and this deterred me. 

On that eventful day when Jack first 
came, I was off in the forest chopping 
wood and dreaming of those long win- 
ter evenings by the fire with my books 
to read, my hen to pet, and my harp 
to play. When I arrived home that 
evening, I knew something had gone 
wrong; my wife was nervous, the meat 
was barely cooked, and my hen was 
missing. I didn’t know what had hap- 
pened to her, and my wife didn’t con- 
fess until after the harp had been stolen. 
Then, I watched and waited for the 


thief to return once more. He came 
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every specimen of air which we can 
bottle up or imprison in our laboratories. 
In the open air we are practically 
powerless.” 


MARGARET STONE, 39. 
RHEUBIE BRISBANE, 39. 
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and the Beanstalk” 


again, days later—while 1 was milking 
the cows. 1 had left a sack of money 
to entice him, and when I entered my 
den and found it gone, 1 set off in hot 
pursuit. 1 would have caught him, if 
I hadn't, as 1 said, lost my boot. Just 
as he was descending the bean-stalk, 
I stubbed my toe and fell flat at the 
edge of the cliff. I didn’t try to climb 
down the beanstalk, as historians assert; 
that would have been silly. As I said, 
he got away; but don’t you believe he 
chopped down that bean-stalk; Oh no! 
Not Jack, he was too bright for that. 
It was I who destroyed it; I tore it 
from the ground, root and all. 

Since that day I have lived in peace 
and contentment; however, I’ve been 
lonely without my pet and my music. 
My wife has done everything in her 
power to regain my love and affection, 
and forgiveness for her evil deed. (1 
have forgiven her.) Weekly 1 patrol 
the cliff in search of bean-stalks or other 
things of the sort. I fear Jacks’s greed 
may overcome his fear, and this time 
I shall be ready for him. A man’s 
home is his castle, and I intend to 
reign supreme in mine. 

Rosemary Tutty, '37. 


An Armistice Tribute From the Training School 


The following selections are in ob- 
servation of Armistice Day, November 
eleventh. 


Armistice Day in London 


It was November 11th, 1932, when 
our family stood on the sidewalk in Lon- 
don, waiting for the Armistice silence. 
The great city roared its usual noise. 
Suddenly from the center of London, 
there was a lull. Immediately, as if by 
some unseen signal, all cars stopped and 
drivers stepped out. It was two minutes 
of eleven. 

All was quiet. Thousands of people 
stood, hats off. You could hear the 
English sparrows chirping. Ordinarily 
their noise would have been lost in the 
roar. Nearly every person on the streets 
of London had had at least one relation 
killed. All were reverent. 

After the two minute silence while the 
King dedicated the new Armistice mon- 
ument, each driver stood, dreading to 
break the silence. Finally one by one, 
the cars started again. People turned 
once more to their work. 

The great city had remembered their 
hallowed dead. As one English poet 
said. 


“Even at the dawn, even at the going 
down of the sun, 
Never will we forget them.” 


DEBORAH TILTON, Grade 8 


An Armistice Prayer 
To those who rest in silence over there, 
Let us on this day say a pray’r. 
For those whom we shall never see 
Let us in solemn reverence be. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD, Grade 8. 


A Glorious Call 


Weary soldiers trudge 
Slowly on 

As if on wings comes 
A rosy dawn 


With the dawn comes 
A glorious call 
Which stops the war 
Noise and all 


The aftermath was sad 
And drear 
Because of the horrors 


We all should fear. 


LAWRENCE Drury, Grade 8 
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Between the Lines of an Apprentice's Diary 


VISITED another class today, for 

the purpose of seeing a holiday 
program; the material and method of 
presentation had been chosen entirely 
by the pupils. 

After a rendition of “America” to the 
tune of forty differently pitched vocal 
chords, a pupil pianist was sought to 
accompany the class in the singing of 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 
Finally, Alphonse rose to the occasion 
gallantly and stepped forward to the 
piano. Handicapped by nearsighted- 
ness, he leaned almost into the music 
book, peering through thick lenses and 
strands of hair, gave the foot pedal a 
magnificent push, and bowed to show his 
readiness. Through our choric roar a 
“plink”, “plink” ran, to the right of it, 
to the left of it, before and behind it. 
Though it wavered and offered an 
occasional “plunk”, this one-fingered 
accompaniment won the race by two 
measures. 

Patriotically we sang song after song 
standing till our communistic feet de- 
manded rest and relaxation. Finally 
we were relieved to hear the announce- 
ment, “Elizabeth will now play. a solo 
on the piano.” Gratefully and bliss- 
fully we sank slowly into our seats, re- 
arranged our legs and prepared to hear 


some soothing nocturne or gay march. 
What did our startled ears grasp but 
the insistent tones of “The Star Spangled 
Banner”! 
+ * ож 

A bird’s eye view or a pupil’s eye 
view? Certainly the latter provided 
some humor. Here are some quotations 
from various pupils: 


A political platform is what the can- 
didates stand on to speak.—E. C. 
A stomacher is a fellow that eats a 


lot.—J. S. 


King Richard went on the Crusades 
to avoid marrying a certain woman. 
(My entire eighth grade insisted upon 
this solution after seeing a moving pic- 
ture.) 


The Pilgrims drew up the Mayflower 
Compact in the bottom of the boat.— 
N. H. 


“As Maine goes, so goes the nation” 
means that everybody looks at Maine 
and sees what they voted and then does 
the same.—L. В. 


I would rather live in the city because 
if you lived in the country a month you 
would wish you were in the city. There 
are good libraries and five-and-tens.— 


S. K. 


Mary ROCHETTE, ’38. 
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Factory Workers 


OISE! Noise! Noise! The angry 

din of whirling machines was 

my only greeting as 1 entered hesitat- 
ingly the factory door. Toward the 
extreme right corner of the unattractive 
room a group of six laborers bent over 
dingy wooden frames and rapidly pol- 
ished endless shoes. The grimy, obese 
man nearest me, although intent on his 
work, wore a dissatisfied, almost sullen 
look. By his side stood a boy so very 
much like him—except for a still rounder 
form and younger face—that I immedi- 
ately guessed them to be father and son. 
The next three individuals, mere boys, 
seemed perfectly content with their 
work. They laughed, joked, and sang 


good-naturedly above the roar of the 
relentless engines. The last lad was, 
to me, the most interesting. There was 
something pathetic in the grim lines of 
his sensitive mouth. His fine features 
were clear cut, and his person was spot- 
lessly clean. His clothes, like those of 
his fellow-workers, were plain; but yet, 
his whole appearance suggested refine- 
ment and quiet dignity. As I studied 
him, I could not help feeling that this 
noisy room was not his proper setting. 
Whatever the hopes, ambitions, and 
ideals of these men, they, for the pres- 
ent, were conscientiously applying their 
efforts to the performance of the monot- 
onous task which had become their lot. 
ELIZABETH Mason, 37. 


Golden Moments 


RWIN Edman in his essay, “On 
American Leisure” (1936 College 
Omnibus, edited by McCallum, page 
375) makes several interesting state- 
ments. He believes that “the test of 
the quality of a civilization is in the 
quality of its leisure.” If we believe 
this, we must admit that in general the 
quality of American leisure is lower 
than that of various European countries. 
Americans are afraid to be alone with 
themselves. They positively dread in- 
activity. The very forces which made 
Ameriça will tend to destroy it. The 
fierce energy with which pioneer Ameri- 
cans created great cities out of a wilder- 
ness, built railroads, formed mammoth 
corporations, crashed down obstacles in 
their pathway to success, will not let 
them rest. Even their leisure time must 
be employed to good advantage. We 


must learn from older countries how to 
enjoy leisure. Perhaps when America 
reaches England's age she will have have 
acquired the art of relaxation. 

I was elated to find that because one 
did not enjoy exciting parties and 
amusement parks, one was not necessar- 
ily a moron. Physical activity does not 
constitute leisure. 

The essay led me to recall certain 
moments of leisure that 1 have experi- 
enced. They are many moments when 
I come to sum them up. All fall into 
the category of “golden moments out 
of eternity when one is not conscious 
of the passage of time.” 

Most of all, the sensation of leisure 
comes to me when 1 am writing about 
some of the many subjects which inter- 
est me. Mr. Edman aptly describes the 
sensation, “when it seems as if ink, 
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paper, and ideas would never cease.” 
The feeling of leisure also comes when 
I am trying to formulate the beautiful 
ideas that race swiftly through my 
brain. But there is always a sense of 
futility at never being able to recapture 
accurately the ‘elusive ideas struggling 
for expression. 

I have known leisure especially out-of- 
doors, lying on the ground in a huge 
clover field on top of a hill, miles away 
from the world, just dreaming of the 
future, and watching the clouds drift 
lazily by. During those moments time 
did not exist. Even the activities of 
nature seemed to be suspended. 

Leisure for me results from a few 
books. Katharine Mansfield writes 
such stories—so beautiful, so perfect, so 


seemingly effortless that they produce a 
certain spiritual state of mind in the 
reader that is akin to leisure. 

Leisure may be experienced in a few 
churches, when the sun streams down 
through the high stained glass windows. 
The atmosphere of peace, security, and 
ageless beauty seems to stop the inevita- 
ble flow of seconds. These are only a few 
of my ideas of leisure. What are yours? 
They are not the same. They could 
not be, for you are not I. The most 
beautiful moments of your life are 
yours to cherish forever; they can hap- 
pen only to you. Hold forever in your 
memory these “golden moments” be- 
cause they will give form and reason to 
your existence. 

EstHer MATTHEWS, '40. 


Book Reviews 


Jefferson In Power, The Death 
Struggle of the Federalists, by Claude 
G. Bowers. 


HEN, in the course of a par- 
ticularly virulent campaign, 
the Democratic Party which traces its 
origin to Thomas Jefferson splits over 
the policies of the Party and each fac- 
tion claims its indisputable adherence to 
his principles, it is not unusual that two 
outstanding biographies of the first Dem- 
ocrat should appear. The most recent 
of these, Jefferson in Power—The 
Death Struggle of the Federalists, 
treats of Jefferson’s eight years as presi- 
dent and the application of his philos- 
ophy to the practical problems of his 
day. 
The author is obviously a keen ad- 
mirer of Jefferson; yet he has given a 
fair, well-documented analysis of those 
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eight turbulent years—years marked by 
the precarious position of the young 
republic in the face of foreign insults, 
by destructive, internal attacks, by the 
disintegration of the Federalist Party, 
by overt talk of treason and disunion, by 
fiery Congressional debates ending in 
duels. Thomas Jefferson is the com- 
manding personality of those eight years. 
The country might be said to be divided 
into two groups—his friends and his 
foes, and it is his staple character which 
tempers the zeal of his friends and cir- 
cumvents the unreasoning hatred of his 
enemies. 

This book deals primarily with the 
national affairs of Jefferson's adminis- 
tration: the purchase of Louisiana, the 
Embargo Act, the treasonable attempts 
of Aaron Burr to separate the West 
from the Union, and the gradual but 
complete ascendency of the Republican 


Party over the Federalists; yet the 
author has not neglected the less 
weighty matters of the times. He ac- 
complishes the difficult task of making 
the reader feel personally familiar with 
the people and places he mentions. His 
picture of Washington in 1801 is of 
especial interest. 

“Could the visitor have looked down 
upon the town from a height, he would 
have noted, first, two buildings a mile 
apart on the Avenue. On the east, 
a large unfinished stone structure of 
promise—the Capitol; on the west, the 
President's Mansion. Around the for- 
mer, fifteen or sixteen buildings were 
grouped, crudely built of wood, and most 
of these were boarding-houses of ten or 
twelve rooms. A washerwoman occu- 
pied one, and the rest were modest 
shops where a shoemaker, a tailor, a 
printer, a grocer, a stationery and dry- 
goods merchant plied their trade. Noth- 
ing rewarded the eye along the mile 
stretch of the Avenue but a muddy road 
with numberless ruts and puddles and 
an occasional brick or wooden building. 
In rainy weather this Avenue was all 
but impassable because of the yellow 
clinging mud, and in dry weather the 
wind swirled blinding dust in the 
passer's eyes.” 

Taverns were “abominations of dirt 
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Sanfelice, by Vincent Sheean. 


Sanfelice is one of two works devoted 
to the development of Sheean's pet 
theme of “one person's relationship to 
living history.” The first work in 
which he developed this theme was Per- 
sonal History, an account of his own 
relationship to the historic processes 
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and poor accommodations.” The author 
makes use of contemporary 
descriptions. Dolly Madison, often 
Jefferson’s official hostess, is described 
by Gouvernor Morris—“Mrs. Madison 
has a good disposition from which the 
shriveled condition of the Secretary 
(referring to her husband) are the less 
to be wondered at.” Aaron Burr says 
of her, “Mrs. Madison is still pretty, 
but oh that unfortunate propensity for 
snuff-taking.” 

Those who will not read this book 
for its historical content will find the 
description of social events, social lead- 
ers, and costumes irresistible, the gossip 
of the day scandalous, the political 
methods incredible. Many will recoil 
at the scurrility of Aaron Burr and the 
audacity of Timothy Pickering. Worces- 
ter residents will probably be surprised 
to learn that the city was represented 
in Jefferson's first cabinet in the person 
of Levi Lincoln. Many will be amazed 
at the charges leveled at John Marshall 
of practising politics in his capacity of 
Chief-Justice. 

There is something of interest in this 
book for everyone; it is entertaining, 
enlightening, and immensely readable. 
No review can do it justice or reveal 
its scope. 


copious 


KATHRYN Toomey, 37. 
* 
between the Armistice and the crash of 
1929. In Sanfelice, on the other hand, 
Sheean attempts to show the relation- 
ships of many characters to the historic 
processes of the period about 1800 in 
the Neapolitan kingdom—Luisa San- 
felice, the heroine; Fernando Ferri, an 
altogether bewildered and bewildering 
young man; Ferdinand, the ignorant 
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and illiterate king; Maria Carolina, the 
fat domineering daughter of Maria 
Therese; Lord Hamilton; Nelson, the 
English hero; and Emma, Hamilton’s 
wife and the hero’s beloved. 

This is a novel which supplies much 
food for thought—so much in fact that 
the threads of thought get hopelessly 
tangled. It introduced me to historic 
characters the existence of whom I had 
never before realized, to historic charac- 
ters whom I had regarded in a different 
light, to new types of people. The novel 
supplies curiosity as well as food for 
thought. It presents many new ideas 
or rather makes some old ideas seem 
startlingly sharp and bewildering: for 
instance, the idea that individuals are 
swept along with the current of history 
and see not or know not where it is 
leading. Even the leaders are short- 
sighted and entirely subjective in their 
thinking. It makes one feel that all in- 
dividuals are victims of cruel circum- 
stance. It makes one wonder if the 
world has a ruler or any man who can 
see what the movements that are taking 
place now may mean to the future. It 
conveys the idea of the insecurity of the 
present time. Food for thought? Yes, 
but jumbled thought which perhaps 
time and experience can straighten. 

Sheean excels not only in the creation 
of historic atmosphere, but in the skill- 
ful delineation of both historic and cre- 
ated characters. The artificial atmos- 
phere of the court wherein obeisance was 
long paid the domineering queen, and 
aristocracy paid lip service to the illit- 
erate king; the unsanitary, unhygienic 
atmosphere in which the lazzeroni ex- 
isted; the dire poverty of some of the 
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aristocracy who still lived in apart- 
ments in marble palaces, wore French 
fashions, but often wondered from 
where their next meal was to come— 
all this is vividly portrayed in bold 
strokes. 

I agree with the reviewer who stated 
that the author is especially skilled in 
the portrayal of “tangled intellectuals” 
like Fernando Ferri. But listen! Are 
we not all akin to Fernando? 

“Fernando crept, slunk, trembled; he 
was not in the least heroic; he was a 
sallow and hysterical young man in 
servant’s livery. But these external 
circumstances were a clumsy paraphrase 
of the interior in which he moved, bold 
and free, rode the thunder, chained the 
lightning, remade the world; and it was 
more in that superbly coloured realm 
that Luisa Sanfelice, by persuasion of 
love, had come to see him than in the 
dreary detail of physical reality which 
could only have resulted, once plainly 
seized in profound disenchantment.” 


Hervey Allen in the Saturday Review 
of Literature states: “In brief, Sanfelice 
as a novel is a splendid and rich per- 
formance in the field of historical fic- 
tion. It is a thrilling narrative. Its 
main and minor characters are, even 
when strange, vividly convincing . 

Its social and historical implications are 
philosophically profound.” 


This piece of literature has left many 
and deep impressions which are but half 
understood; for thoughts which seem in 
full bloom one moment are evasive and 
fleeting the next, not to be entirely re- 
captured. 


MARGARET М. SHAUGHNESSY, °37. 
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EDITORIAL 


El Dorado 


HE new year has been ushered in 
amid war alarms in Europe 
and the Far East, and at home reports 
of industrial booms. Youth must once 
more face the issue and proclaim its 
status — the youth of last year, pessi- 
mistic, scoffing, seeking comfort in 
radicalism because rational methods had 
seemed to fail. We were young and 
had been dealt blows that had 
staggered us — a financial crash which 
alarmed even older and wiser minds 
than ours, a depression which at first 
we deplored as we sought hopefully 
the elusive corner of recovery, then 
doubtfully struggled on and finally quit, 
using the crisis as an excuse for our de- 
scent into depths of self-misery and self- 
pity for existing in such a generation. 
We feared life and sought to avoid it. 
Youth hugged the past, the good old 
days, and pretended there was no future. 
A few gallant ones plunged into a troub- 
led world and after countless rebuffs 
found a humble place; but the rest mere- 
ly grumbled at conditions and became 
poor doubting Thomases, doubting 
everything and everyone, above all, them- 
selves. How could we hope? The knocks 
of opportunity which we had been taught 
to expect as our heritage were few and 
their sound muffled. Formerly there 
had been a spot for anyone, but the de- 
pression had come to stay and we were 
superfluous. Youth floundered, and the 
older generation sympathized without 
alleviating the situation. 
Now comes the clarion call of the 


new year to arouse us from our lethargy. 
No nation can do without its youth. 
For generations youth has pressed on, 
forming the vanguard that the older 
generation may follow and make safe the 
reckless plans of the young and fool- 
hardy. Youth had faith then. Where 
has it gone? It is not gone; it is cov- 
ered by a film of fear and doubts. Dis- 
pel these foolish encumbrances. Youth 
must have faith now—faith in the un- 
changeable things on earth, faith in the 
future, and faith in itself and its ability, 
lest in this fluctuating world where 
minor events sink deep into the subsoil 
of the mind and the surface reveals the 
havoc of momentous happenings, lest in 
so much change and conflict youth loses 
its feeble grasp on the forefathers’ gift, 
faith and the courage to sustain it. 
During those carefree days of early 
youth, we dreamed of El Dorado, of 
magnificent adventure, of worlds to con- 
quer; we hoped with childish innocence 
that our dreams would come true; we 
prattled of the deeds we would accom- 
plish when our ships reached harbor. 
But the economic upheaval of the world 
came when we entered manhood and 
womanhood. It cast us afloat with noth- 
ing to grasp as a stabilizer, quite natur- 
ally and inevitably to drift idly, bitter- 
ly. Let this faith resurrect our ideals. 
The El Dorado of our dreams was a 
mythical place where golden opportuni- 
ties abounded. Must opportunity be 
golden? Must El Dorado be mythical? 
Youth can create its opportunities, but it 
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must wake up and ask! Success goes to 
the one who dares, not the dreamer. 
Perhaps the task we receive may not be 
what we want; nevertheless it is some- 
thing that may lead on to higher things. 
There is a place for us; we must find 
it by searching. Youth must take to the 
offensive, attack, force the world to ac- 
knowledge its right” to become part of 
it. Make business conscious of its need. 
Nothing is so nearly perfect that it 
cannot be improved; although there 15 
nothing new under the sun, there are 
new ways to present an old discovery. 
Science still gropes; education seeks the 


day of its perfection; the arts await new 
masters; economics is forced to admit it 
has no working solution of the present; 
government stands divided between two 
forces, neither ideal nor leading to the 
brotherhood of man. Why should youth 
fear? Here are problems, here is our 
world to conquer, here is our El Dor- 
ado. It is not mythical, but it asks cour- 
age of the one who enters. Break with 
the past and its pessimism. We are chil- 
dren of the present; masters, if we choose 
now, of the future. 


MARIE Rearick, '37. 


А Rose in January 


O lovely rose 


Since I beheld your regal, pink tipped head 
I know that something in me never can be dead; 


For you impart 


A beauty indefinable and infinitely healing 
Unto my bruised and all but vanquished being; 


T’will long outlive 


This magically clear and conscious minute 
And the lovely, smiling place that you had in it; 


O beauteous flower, 


You've given me a life beyond a life; God knows 
What power is his when he fashions out a rose. 
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Frances Ryan, 39. 


Return of a Native 


CAR emerged from the dust of 

the crossroads and one of its oc- 
cupants swung open the door and stepped 
out. 

“See anything, Don?” 

“Not a thing.” The young man thus 
addressed looked enquiringly about him, 
but the only visible sign of life was an 
old cow of doubtful lineage which was 
contentedly chewing her cud on the other 
side of the stone wall. She would no 
doubt have been glad to point out a 
battered signpost half-hidden behind 
some bushes, but as it was she could 
show her interest only by benignly 
staring at the pair of strangers who with 
their long blue roadster and its Con- 
necticut license plate were for some rea- 
son or other here in the far-off Caro- 
linas. The signpost, however, was even- 
tually located without her aid, and, af- 
ter some difficulty, the directions on it 
made out. 

“All right, Bill. Langdale, twenty- 
three miles straight ahead.” 

“T thought I knew about where we 
were,’ remarked Bill. One smart 
tan Oxford released the clutch, another 
pressed down on the accelerator and the 
car plunged forward. 

“You know, Don, it has been eight 
years since I've seen Mary Alice.” He 
swerved sharply to avoid hitting a jut- 
ting stone. “Eight years. That’s a long 
time. I was fourteen then, and I’ve 
never since met anyone quite like Mary 
Alice. It’s not that she was so beauti- 
ful—she was pretty, of course. Blue 
eyes and yellow hair. But she was so 
darn sweet.” 

With an expression which was a curi- 


ous mixture of sympathy and amuse- 
ment, Don sat and watched the suave 
young man with the red curly hair and 
the distinguished profile. He could see 
Bill as he must have been eight years 
previous: probably barefoot most of the 
time, knicker legs perpetually unfastened, 
good-natured smile, likable manner—a 
charming and ardent attendant on the 
little Mary Alice. 

Langdale. Bill turned and looked 
into Don’s half-smiling brown eyes. 
Both understood that Bill was slightly 
nervous. They stopped in front of the 
general store and honked the horn. Af- 
ter some time, a tall, thin young man in 
greasy riding breeches and puttees am- 
bled out. 

“Could you tell us where Miss Mary 
Alice Cain lives?” inquired Bill pleas- 
antly. 

The young man in puttees looked the 
car over, had some difficulty with his 
Adam’s apple, and finally answered, 
“Five houses up on the left.” He stared 
a moment longer, turned to reenter the 
store, and as a sort of afterthought, 
said, “But she’s in here right now.” 

Almost immediately a girl appeared 
in the doorway. Bill stepped out of the 
machine and went toward her. 

“Bill!” she said half-dazedly and let 
him grasp her hand. 

“That’s who it is, Mary Alice” He 
looked down into the girl’s upturned 
face. It was thin and there were tired 
lines about her mouth; her eyes had a 
pale, faded look about them, although 
they were beginning to lighten up a lit- 
tle. 

Don slid further down in the seat to 
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get a better view of the two figures on 
the stoop. “ “Life with the sad, seared 
face’, he mused. And after a minute, 
“But there’s something about her.” 

“And how is everything?” Bill was 
saying. 

“Oh, all right, I guess.” Mary Alice 
withdrew her hand. 

“Only all right?” 

Mary Alice managed a rather weak 
smile and nodded. 

“But what are you doing?” Bill pur- 
sued, his eyes never leaving the frail 
little figure of the girl in front of him. 

“Teaching school.” 

“The same one where we used to go?” 
Bill felt a little rush of tenderness. 
Those had been the days. Mary Alice 
in a sunbonnet ; Mary Alice swinging her 
little initialled linen lunch bag with her 
sandwich for recess in it; Mary Alice— 
it had always been Mary Alice some- 
how. 

“Why, I think it is wonderful that 
you should be teaching there. Do you 
remember the afternoon I persuaded you 
to skip school and go fishing with me, 
and how we hid the pole and the pin 
and the string down behind the school 
woodshed, and how we almost couldn't 
go because I had such difficulty locating 
a worm, and how you fell in the brook 
in the excitement of my catching a tiny 
trout?” 

Mary Alice’s eyes were smiling in 
the way they used to. She was seeing 
a freckle-faced redhead shouting and in 
his hilarity swinging that very small but 
lively fish right under her nose. “And 
do you remember how for the next two 
weeks we had to stay in every recess for 
playing truant?” 

“They didn’t know it was no punish- 
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ment for us so long as they put us to- 
gether, did they, Mary Alice?” 

The girl looked away. “What have 
you been doing, and how do you hap- 
pen to be here in October of all times? 
I thought you were in college,” she fin- 
ally said. 

“Me? Oh, I’m on my way up from 
Miami. My roommate,” he nodded in 
the direction of the car, “and 1 have 
been down there for a couple of weeks. 
They quarantined the college for in- 
fantile paralysis, and we decided that 
two weeks of campus would be just a 
little too much for our blood. So we 
got out.” 

“Pd like to travel.” Mary Alice 
sighed. “You were abroad two years 
ago,” she stated rather than questioned. 

“Yes, quite a racket. The family's 
idea, you know.” 

“Your mother sent grandma a card. 
It was from Venice—a picture of a gon- 
dola on the Grand Canal at night.” 

Bill looked at the girl. It was a pity 
she couldn’t travel. Gondolas in Venice. 
He didn’t remember any. A little 
steamer was all he could recall, but 
there probably were gondolas. And 
Mary Alice would love them. 

“Maybe—you probably will travel 
sometime.” He scuffed one foot slightly. 
He hadn't scuffed for years. 

“Гуе never yet been west of Balti- 
more.” 

There was a silence. Bill looked 
questioningly into the store. Mary 
Alice turned also. Yes, she still had 
those little curls in the back of her 
neck. 

The shadow of the tall young man 
passed. “My fiancé,” stated Mary Alice 
colorlessly, and faced Bill again. The 


way she announced it hardly seemed to 
invite felicitation, so Bill said nothing. 

“The place looks about the same,” he 
commented after some minutes. 

“It hasn't changed much.” Mary 
Alice's eyes kept straying out to the 
shining nickel on the car and then back 
to the figure of the scrupulously groomed 
person before her. It was -Bill all 
right. 

“Does old Peters still own the store?” 

“No, he does.” She indicated the man 
inside, her fiancé. 

“A stranger here?” inquired Bill 
pleasantly. “I don't seem to recognize 
in him any of our old bunch.” 

“Just from the next township.” 

Silence again. A heavy silence. 

“Oh, by the way, Га like to have you 
meet my roommate.” He called to Don. 

“Miss Cain, may I present Mr. Good- 
son?” 


Life in 


Slim, sleek, sophisticated, this sym- 
phony in black reminded one of the fox 
—beautiful but cunning. 


Tattered and torn, three mud-spat- 
tered youths gathered around a fourth, 
the proud possessor of a shining new 
dime. 


Blaring and boisterous, the music re- 
sounded in our ears. Saxophones wailed, 
trumpets shouted, clarinets shrieked, 
violins mourned, a piano howled, and a 
drum pounded. Jazz was on the air! 


CATHERINE MCCANN, 37. 
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“How do you do?” Mary Alice ac- 
knowledged the introduction and looked 
at the floor. 


“Do they have cigarettes in the 
store?” asked Don. They went in. The 
young man had disappeared. A few min- 
utes later they came out with lighted 
cigarettes. 

“Well, I guess we had better be get- 
ting along now, Mary Alice. It’s been 
good to see you again. Goodby.” 

They went down the steps and got 
into the car. Bill pulled his gloves on 
and turned the ignition key. Don set- 
tled down in his corner. 

They soon passed the crossroads and 
for several hours the big machine ate up 
the miles in silence. 


PRISCILLA BOORAEM, 


Special Student in Eng. 43. 


Brief 


The gay, orange feather atop the 
saucy pillbox masquerading as a hat, 
the brown fish-tail swagger coat, and 
the French heels dashed madly to the 
corner just as the bus rolled by. 


ESTHER SHEFTEL, 37. 


To hide her embarrassment she 
laughed—harsh, metallic, unnatural 
laughter—and the echo returned to mock 
her. 


The cane, grasped in his gnarled fist 
seemed a part of hım—so old, so gro- 
tesque, and yet so undeniably noble. 

CATHERINE CONNOR, 37. 
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Chapter No. 1936 


Life ... Death ... Flood .. 
Drought . . . War... Peace... Re- 
joicing... Mourning... Triumph... 
Defeat . . . Thus was 1936—a year of 
great antitheses. But, in this, was it 
so different? Did not someone once 
truly write: “Every joy has its sorrow?” 
So, has not everything its opposite? 

1936 was born with death, and died 
with life. On the 18th of January, the 
Hall of Fame laid open an eternal niche 
to a world master of literature, Rudyard 
Kipling. Two days later, an empire 
surrendered its head to the guillotine of 
Time—George Vth of England died. 
Edward, world-beloved Prince of Wales, 
ascended the throne. He was dead, 
scarcely a year later—dead to this regal 
position. A new King was born — 
George the VIth — King because his 
brother preferred love to a throne. To 
the royal family of Britain, another 
heiress was born—a little daughter to 
the Duke and Duchess of Kent. 

In March, floods swept down rain- 
swept hills, and the Eastern section of 
this country found itself immersed in 
the worst flood of its history. Thou- 
sands were made temporarily homeless, 
millions of dollars were lost. Two 
months later, Southern and Mid-Wes- 
tern states were withering in the worst 
heat wave and drought in the long rec- 
ords of history. Cotton and wheat 
prices soared; all meat products were 
scarce. Then on July 12 came rain. 
The drought was over—but too late. 
These dauntless farmers, however, car- 
ried on with the grit, characteristic of 
their class, 

“Peace on earth to men of good will!” 
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How often during 1936 did we hear 
this quoted, what with war clouds hov- 
ering over several European states, and 
already showering down their violences 
on others. Italy, in her march of agres- 
sion and self-aggrandizement, complete- 
ly overcame the weak Ethiopians. In 
Spain, brother fought against brother in 
acruel Civil War. 1937 will be greeted 
with the gift of the Spanish Rebellion, 
and will, from the first, find its hands 
stained with blood. But is this not 
man’s own fault? Have we not peace 
here in North and South America? Are 
there not agreements between these sis- 
ter continents to prevent war? Will 
there not be peace on earth, if the people 
who inhabit it have the desire for it? In 
other words, will there not be peace on 
earth to men of good will? 

Death always brings tears. Since the 
year 1936 claimed so many famous 
persons, there were tears. But there 
was laughter too. Good times, crippled 
so long by a much-diagnosed, but 
little understood disease, left its sick- 
bed, and started up the path to recov- 
ery — and wealth. Among the more 
prominent persons, whom Death 
claimed, were Gilbert К. Chesterton, 
Louis McHenry Howe, A. E. Housman, 
George H. Dern, Luigi Pirandello, Ar- 
thur Brisbane, Irving Thalberg, and 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 

The success of the United States in 
the 11th Olympiad was due to the ex- 
cellent work of Jesse Owens, Helen 
Stephens, and little Marjorie Gestring. 
In connection with the Olympics, one 
always recalls the disbarment of Elea- 
nor Holm Jarrett, the girl who liked 


“a good time, particularly champagne.” 
About the biggest upset of the year was 
the defeat of Joe Louis by Max Schmel- 
ing. Next, came Alice Marble's win 
over Helen Jacobs. 1 won't say that 
1936 was a year of upsets in the sports 
world, because every year is a year of 
upsets in the sphere of athletics. Possi- 
bly, that explains their everlasting popu- 
larity. 

No tabulation of the year’s events 
would be complete without a glance at 
the Silver Screen, which is, after all, an 
integral part of American life. Every- 
one else picks a best picture of the year, 
so here’s my bid. “The Story of Louis 
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Pasteur” was the best of the year. I 
should also bestow acting laurels for 
1936 on the star of this picture—Paul 
Muni. Not to be overlooked is the 
spectacular rise of Robert Taylor— 
America’s present matinee idol. 

The elections in November were ex- 
citing and very keenly fought—especial- 
ly the state elections. However, through- 
out the nation, feeling seemed to be com- 
pletely for President Roosevelt, during 
whose term of office we started the climb 
out of depression’s mire. 

Chapter No. 1936 has ended. What 
will the next Chapter reveal? 

CLAIRE SENECAL, 40. 


Gleanings 


A minute acorn falls upon the ground, 

Where nourished by the sun and rain, it grows, 
The King of all sylvan souls around, 

To stand its challenged place for countless snows. 


A whispering brook, that wends through verdant screen 
Its way, and smashes o'er an eroded fall 

And seeks the sea. Its worn banks are far between 

As now it rages, striving for its goal. 


Amid the lofty crags and mountain spires; 
A speckled egg reposes in its aerial home. 
The eagle, so fierce and proud, inspires 
Invincible legions of Almighty Rome 


With nature’s lesson, she the cry shall raise 
“Small deeds well done shall merit praise.” 


MARGARET DOYLE, ’39 
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To Mark or Not to Mark 


There are many questions today upon 
which educators are not yet agreed. Re- 
cently in a Freshman English class on 
argumentation, one topic was suggested 
which aroused two students to express 
their opinions pro and con. Trans- 
planted from an educational background 
to a purely literary foreground, we pre- 
sent these two arguments. No final 
settlement of the question has been at- 
tempted. It is hoped that the debate 
will serve to further the reader’s inter- 
est in this problem along the truly schol- 


arly lines of research in the proper educa- 
tional fields. [Ер.] 


RESOLVED: That the present sys- 
tem of marking be abolished. I will up- 
hold the affirmative of this resolution for 
several reasons, chief among which 
are:— 

1. The present system establishes a 
dangerous spirit of competitive rivalry. 

2. The present system of marking 
is unfair to children less gifted. 

3. The present system of marking 
upsets many children emotionally. 

4. The new system of marking, 
which we are to consider, if it were 
adopted, would make possible better rem- 
edial work. 

The present system of marking es- 
tablishes a dangerous system of competi- 
tive rivalry. Many children will work 
for a mark—not with any intention of 
retaining the matter learned. Many 
will argue that they are bound to remem- 
ber some of the material covered. I 
agree, but these facts are liable to be 
disassociated, isolated, and of little bear- 
ing or relation to the needs of the pu- 
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pil then or thereafter. The pupil who is 
naturally a hard worker and likes to 
get together often with the teacher is 
discriminated against as a “Teacher's 
Pet” looking for an A, If there were no 
A’s, there would be no “Teacher's Pets,” 
and children who loved their work could 
put their best into it, without fear of 
teasing or taunting from their fellow- 
pupils. Thus, the real “apple-polisher” 
(as a mark-seeker was designated in one 
of our essays this year) is done away 
with, and the real student can study 
without fear of being confused with the 
former. Learning comes into the spot- 
light on its own merits. There is no 
rivalry and no false learning. 

There are many children who no mat- 
ter how much time they spend on a sub- 
ject, cannot assimilate the material cov- 
ered as effectively or as efficiently as their 
brighter neighbors. These pupils try their 
hardest, yet just cannot proceed as fast 
as the most intelligent members of the 
class. I once knew such a girl, who was 
looked down upon by others, because she 
could not answer questions on material 
covered as rapidly as other students. 
Now, I happen to know this girl did 
study her lessons, and put her best ef- 
forts into all assignments; yet when re- 
ports were given out, her marks were as 
low as, and in many instances lower than 
those of some pupils who expended less 
time and energy on their schoolwork. Is 
this fair? 

Many children have parents afflicted 
with what is politely referred to as “pa- 
rental pride.” Many children’s fathers 
will even apply the not too downy end 
of a slipper, because the monthly, or bi- 


monthly report was not as good as ex- 
pected, or rather required. Other chil- 
dren will be subjected to verbal spank- 
ings by mothers, angry because their 
child’s teacher did not have the knack 
of marking an A under the many varied 
headings on the report. Children who 
know they will be subjected to such or- 
deals come to dread school. Instead of 
being lively, alert creatures as they would 
naturally be, they lose much of their 
vigor; become morose, self-centered and 
highly nervous; they lose all brilliancy 
they might have possessed. Above all, 
they are deprived of that care-free aban- 
don, so characteristic of youth, and such 
a beautiful part of it. Such children be- 
come gloomy little creatures, who spend 
long, dreary hours in the cold, black pris- 
ons of selves. Is it not cruel to confine 
them thus in mental jails, not of their 
own making? Is it right to condemn 
a child to life imprisonment in the cell of 
introversion because of the foolish over- 
vanity of over-ambitious parents? This 
is one of the strongest reasons why I op- 
pose the present ABC system of marking 
report cards. 

It has been suggested (and tried in 
some schools with great success) that 
teachers give friendly criticisms of chil- 
dren’s work, rather than an A, or D. 
This new method of marking is so far 
superior to the old that the two are 
scarcely comparable. There is no com- 
petition of an unfriendly nature; there is 
no discrimination against the less-gifted ; 
there is no unnecessary suffering, mental 
or physical, on the part of the over-mo- 
tivated children. Best of all, there is 
offered a chance to the interested teacher 
to discover the faults of her pupils, and 
to point them out to the parents. Then 
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both parents and teacher may work to- 
ward a common end. The pupil will 
learn the source of his difficulties, and 
get at the root of them—and once having 
plucked out the weeds, proceed to grow, 
in knowledge and wisdom in a manner 
most phenomenal. 


CLAIRE SENECAL, ’40. 


RESOLVED: That the present sys- 
tem of marking be abolished. 

In a recent conference held by Stan- 
ford professors it was agreed that there 
should be no grades given in school. I 
will uphold the negative stand for sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. The present system gives a stan- 
dard of quality to the student’s work. 

2. A low grade may be an incentive 
to improve one’s standing. 

3. The rivalry which the present 
system may invoke can be directed into 
paths of friendly cooperation. 

Marks are as seals placed upon work 
to show quality. What better goal or 
target could one aim for than an A? 
This would mean work of the highest 
standard. Having such a view in mind 
should certainly make any student study. 
If there were no marks to show such 
quality, the pupil would simply drift 
along. 

Many of the advocators of the “no 
mark” system feel that poor marks dis- 
courage the child. Is it not much bet- 
ter to receive a low mark and then by 
daily or weekly records to realize actual 
progress, than without marks to continue 
work and at the semester find oneself 
still doing poor or even failing work? 
Certainly this would seem more discour- 
aging than receiving one low mark. 

Some persons feel that in certain work 
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it is impossible to Mark the efforts fair- 
ly; but it is possible, for any type of work 
that is assigned must have a standard be- 
hind it. Even so called “lenient” teach- 
ers have standards for reports. 

My opponent stated that pupils work 
for a mark. Dr. Edward Thorndike, 
in his book, Educational Psychology, 
states: “To work for marks is not in- 
trinsically bad. If the marks are, as they 
should be, correct measures of either the 
amount of knowledge, power, skill, and 
appreciation attained or the amount of 
progress made, then to work for knowl- 
edge and power, increase in knowledge 
and power and the like as recognized and 
measured is a worthy goal.” 

If marks create rivalry, the proper 
remedy is not to eliminate all stimulus 
to rivalry, and along with it a large part 
of the stimulus to achievement in gen- 
eral, but to redirect the rivalry into ten- 
dencies to go higher on an objective scale 


for absolute achievement, to surpass one’s 
past performances, to get into a higher 
class, to compete within that class and to 
compete cooperatively as one of a group 
in rivalry with another group. 

In order to determine the fruitless- 
ness or wastefulness of methods of learn- 
ing and teaching school subjects, it is 
necessary to evaluate results as accurate- 
ly as possible. Marks have been the 
universal measures of schoolwork. So 
many problems in the management of a 
school—credit, failure, promotion, re- 
tardation, elimination, graduation, hon- 
ors, recommendation for positions—and 
indeed, the entire scholastic machinery 
hinge upon marks. To do away with 
marks and to substitute teacher criti- 
cisms, a purely personal and unstable 
method of marking, would seem impos- 


sible, 


PRISCILLA FLETCHER, 740. 


Snapshots From Manhattan 


HE experience was no longer novel. 

I have walked from the train, over 
the run-way into the main lobby and 
down the labyrinth which leads to the 
subway to Queens many times. As I 
passed the international meeting-place 
the circular clock, and information tesk 
at the Grand Central Station, I seemed 
to sense a feeling of suspense, of prepara- 
tion in the air. The naturally rapid 
tempo of the native New Yorker's life 
seemed to have been quickened on the 
last day of December. I caught the 
festive mood and to the electric sign 
which read “A Happy and Prosperous 
New Year to All” I answered softly, 
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“The same to you”. It was, then, the 
thought of a happy evening followed by 
a new, a plentiful year which brought 
about the many smiles and quickened 
steps. People’s faces, I reflected as I 
sat in the I. R. T. train, are unconscious 
barometers of the times. Even the boot- 
black at the station in Astoria, selling a 
gay tray of silver-ribboned corsages, ех- 
tended one of them to me with the 
greeting, “I’m glad you came for the 
best New Year in seven years.” 

Cars sped by dangerously. Uptown, 
downtown, crosstown, everyone sought 
friends with whom to greet the mid- 
night hour. As we drove through 


Central Park early in the evening sounds 
of “swing” music came from the Casino. 
On Riverside Drive couples dressed in 
formal attire answered the unusually 
warm air's invitation to stroll to their 
destinations. Through open windows 
came sounds of well-planned parties 
given by New York’s élite. 

On the way downtown we stopped 
at the Empire State Building and as- 
cended to the observation tower for a 
night view of the Metropolis. With 
astonishing rapidity we travelled up- 
ward for more than a quarter of a mile. 
Never in my entire life have I felt as 
insignificant as I did when I stood on 
the observation tower above the myriad 
of man-made stars. Only when the cool 
air whipped its fragrance over me did I 
become sufficiently self-possessed to no- 
tice my surroundings. Starting from the 
north-east corner I traced the East River 
as it flowed under the Queensborough 
and the recently completed Triborough 
Bridges and finally emptied into the At- 
lantic beyond Battery Park. From the 
southern side of the tower my eyes 
wandered through the Wall Street dis- 
trict to the Statue of Liberty and Staten 
Island. Then, following a cruiser which 
came from the ocean, I travelled visual- 
ly up the Hudson River until the boat 
docked alongside a trans-atlantic liner. 
Across the river on the west the Pali- 
sades were dimly outlined against a 
dusky New Jersey horizon to the George 
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Washington Bridge. Along the netting 
of streets below dashed buff-colored 
taxis, busses, and cars. The laughter 
of a gay party reminded me that I must 
leave this glorious sight; reluctantly I 
waved farewell to the tall, thin spire 
of the Chrysler Building. 


Groups of people were beginning to 
crowd the street as we descended. Cele- 
brations were progressing noisily at a- 
bout eleven o'clock. Through Green- 
wich Village strolled over-dressed young 
people enjoying the evening as much as 
were their uptown cousins. Sightseeing 
visitors found Pell and Mott Streets 
filled with welcoming Chinese. We 
stopped for an oriental dinner which, 
by the way, did not include chop suey or 
chow mein, but consisted of roast duck 
and pineapple patties. Chinese and 
Americans mingled with but one wish 
upon their lips. 

Midnight at Times Square! Eighty 
thousand voices repeated over and over 
three magic words: “Happy New 
Year”. What did it matter if rich stood 
next to poor, if gown touched tatters, 
if banker clasped the hand of laborer? 
What did it matter if the balloons burst, 
the streamers tore, the noise-makers pro- 
duced a shallow clamor? We had reach- 
ed our goal. The new year was here, 
with new faith, new courage, and a new 
outlook for millions of people. 


GENEVIEVE WATKINS, 38. 
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The Dancing Skater 


HE arena was filled to capacity 

with thousands of sport enthu- 
siasts, tremulous with excitement, as they 
waited for the evening’s entertainment 
of exhibitional skating, skiing, and hock- 
ey. Outside, the cold, Montreal, winter 
air had sent the blood racing through 
their veins, but inside, the expectation of 
seeing Marilyn Sumner, the former 
Olympic Star and favorite dancing ska- 
ter, made their hearts pound within their 
breasts. The lights in the arena slow- 
ly dimmed, a hush fell over the audience, 
the spot light focused upon one side of 
the rink, and a girl appeared. In the 
second she posed there, her audience 
looked in speechless admiration at what 
might be a phantom picture. Her ex- 
quisitely shaped, reed-like body was clad 
in a silver-white skating costume, which 
fitted snugly to the hips. The skirt, 
edged with white fur, hung to her knees 
in soft folds. Beneath her hair of spun 
gold, which was topped by the tiniest 
white-fur beret, her face, delicately 
flushed from excitement, beamed with a 
hidden joy that seemed to enchant the 
audience. The spectators burst into 
applause and she was off—gaily and 
madly twirling and skimming over the 
ice with the spot light expertly following 
and pouring upon her lights of blue, 
rose, violet, gold, and green. When her 
number was over, she graciously ac- 
knowledged her applause and gracefully 
made her exit. Such was Marilyn Sum- 
ner’s first appearance as a professional 
dancing skater. The audience loved and 
admired her for her athletic skill—a 
fact which Marilyn realized and which 
gave her the inspiration and incentive 
to continue to be the best dancing skater 
in Canada. 


Marilyn was a girl of comfortable 
means. Her family descended from the 
first lumber kings in Canada. As a 
child she had spent much time in the 
lumber camps as her father’s traveling 
companion. Her mother had died when 
she was an infant, and as a source of 
comfort her father kept her with him 
always. It was in the north woods at 
these lumber camps that Marilyn learn- 
ed to skate so well. One of the lumber 
bosses had in his day been a professional 
skater. He became very much attached 
to this beautiful young child and de- 
cided to teach her to skate. It was his 
dream that she would some day become 
an Olympic Star and perhaps later an 
exhibitional skater. Now his dream had 
been realized. Somewhere among that 
sea of faces in the arena was Jim Car- 
rington’s smiling face. As he attended 
Marilyn’s debut, he was proud to think 
that he was the first one ever to teach 
Marilyn to cut fancy figures on the ice. 
Marilyn knew he was there, and it was 
for him that she performed. Her 
father had died a few years before, and 
old Jim had done his best to take his 
place. He kept an eye upon business 
affairs in the lumber company always 
with Marilyn’s best interests at heart. 
Marilyn might search high and low, but 
never would she find a more faithful 
friend and adviser than Jim. 

Marilyn disliked the daily routine of 
the ordinary business world because it 
was so drab compared with the bright 
lights and the glamor and the fame en- 
joyed by exhibitionists. She seemed to 
have but one desire in life—to be the 
best dancing skater that Canada ever 
produced. She was, at present, supreme 
in her field, but the fear of being dis- 
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placed by a younger star constantly 
haunted her. As a child her father 
had given her everything, and as a 
beautiful young woman she still want- 
ed everything. She did not seem 
to realize that life contains something 
other than glamor. However, she was 
so sweet about her faith in herself and 
her desires that one could not mark her 
as selfish and thoughtless. Everyone 
loved and admired her. 


It was a cold and frosty morning that 
old Jim chose to call upon Marilyn. 
He had on an ancient lumber cap and 
jacket, and though he looked a bit queer 
to the city folk, they could not help 
admiring his good sense. Montreal air 
in the midst of winter nips the ears, the 
nose, and brings a rosy color to the 
cheeks. Marilyn laughed tenderly at 
her beloved protector and inquired what 
he wanted at such an early hour. Any 
time in the morning was early for Mar- 
ilyn. 

Jim replied, “1 have a young nephew 
in a rest home in a little town called 
Lorraine. I want to visit him, and I 
should like to have you accompany me, 
if you will.” 

“Why, Jim, you never told me about 
any of your relatives. I'd love to go, 
only I’m expecting to receive an engage- 
ment to skate tomorrow night.” 


“I know you love to skate, Marilyn, 
and I would never ask you to do any- 
thing to interfere with your skating. 
Lorraine is such a beautiful spot, though, 
to visit in winter that I thought you 
might like to come along. We have 
to go to Jackson by train and from there 
by sleigh. We would have to spend the 
night at the Home because one cannot 
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travel at night in the wilderness. It 
is a beautiful trip. The trees are 
weighted down with ice after the storm 
we had yesterday, and they do look 
beautiful as they glisten in the sun. It 
brings back memories of the days when 
your dad used to take you to the lumber 
camps. It will make me homesick to go 
alone,” reminisced old Jim. 

“Oh, Jim, you make it sound so at- 
tractive and rather sad. Dad would 
have loved a trip like that. I am almost 
tempted to go. I think I shall,” she sud- 
denly decided. She added anxiously, “If 
I don’t make that skating engagement, 
it won't spoil my career, will it?” 

“I hardly think so. I imagine it will 
make you all the more popular. They’ll 
know enough to engage you at an earlier 
date,” assured Jim. 

They left Montreal at noon so that 
they would reach the Rest Home as the 
sun was setting. The trip to Jackson 
was not particularly exciting and gave 
Marilyn a great deal of time to think 
and to talk to Jim. He was such a com- 
fort to her; he always knew what to do 
in any situation. The sleigh ride, how- 
ever, was a breath-taking experience. 
Never in her life had Marilyn really 
noticed and appreciated the beauties of 
nature. As they rode along, they saw 
quaint red houses, crowned with dazz- 
ling caps of fluffy, white snow, buried 
among trees loaded with snow. Farther 
down the road they crossed a rustic 
bridge spanning a silver-coated brook. 
Only in places could they see the cold, 
blue water, gurgling beneath the silver- 
coat of ice. Over this brook the trees, 
bowed down with an icy covering, met 
and seemed to form a canopy of pris- 
matic colors as the sun shone brightly 


upon them. As they glided over the 
snow-capped hill, they caught a glimpse 
of a red fox on the hillside. He looked 
handsome as he stood an instant sniffing 
the air. Then like a flash he streaked 
across the snow to a hideout in the near- 
by woods. 

These were only a few of the beauti- 
ful scenes they witnessed. Marilyn was 
completely awed. When they had al- 
most reached their destination, Marilyn 
relaxed, laid her head upon Jim’s 
shoulder, and cried like a child. Nature 
had stirred in her memories of her dad 
and awakened for the first time in her 
the love and understanding of humanity. 
Wise old Jim knew the turmoil this 
new revelation caused, so he kept an 
understanding silence. When they 
reached the Rest Home, Marilyn was 
thoroughly composed, but she seemed to 
have acquired an intangible maturity 
of mind not found usually in girls 
twenty-one years of age. 

The Rest Home proved to be a very 
attractive place. It really seemed to 
be a home. There was a comfortable 
library, sunroom, recreation room, and 
everything a person could desire. It 
did not have the air of an institution 
with its orderly and systematic program. 
True, nurses in white were in the Home, 
the patients had to be in bed at a certain 
time, and everything was orderly; how- 
ever, the manner in which the Home 
accomplished its ends was very pleasing. 

Marilyn and Jim visited David Car- 
rington, a young man, who was suffering 
from nervous disorders. Marilyn, how- 
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ever, was so interested in these people 
who were ill, that she did not confine her 
visit to Mr. Carrington. With the ma- 
tron she went through the entire home 
and talked and visited with everyone. 
She looked very beautiful in her light- 
blue, knitted sport suit. Everyone seemed 
to regard her as an angel, friendly 
and helpful, sent to each one individual- 
ly to bring about his recovery. To be 
sure, these people merely needed rest, 
but when Marilyn was near she seemed 


-to cast a spell over them; consequently 


fancy subdued reason. 

The next day at noon Jim and Mar- 
ilyn started on the return trip. You 
may be sure the people at the Home 
hated to see her go. They felt as if 
something had gone from their lives. 
Marilyn felt differently, however. She 
turned to Jim and said, “Life is wonder- 
ful, isn't it, Jim? I want to go on 
living forever. I don't think ГЇЇ do 
much skating in the future, Jim. Um 
going to do something else. Look at 
these poor people there with broken 
health! Of course, they’ll recover, but 
I’m going to help them. I feel ashamed 
of myself. This time yesterday I had 
one ambition in life—to be the best 
dancing skater in Canada. That 
wouldn’t have lasted forever, but this 
work will. There must be millions of 
unfortunate people in the world. I 
feel as if I must help them.” 

Jim looked down tenderly at Marilyn 
and smiled, for his duties were almost 
over. His little girl had grown up. 

Orve Lutz, '39. 
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The Fact of the Matter Is 


First SCENE: 
Enter an ardent embodiment of en- 
thusiasm, probably of college age, her 
eyes aflame with a new idea. Well 
poised is she, while her words ring 
out in joyous exultation. Her star 
soars heavenward. Her pulses beat 
rapturously as her audition comes to 
a close. 

SECOND SCENE: 
Enter with a pronounced lowering of 
temperature, A. Frost. Her eyes are 
as mellow as a winter moon, and her 
oppressive lips cut her pernicious 
words like a pair of hedge shears. 
“The fact of the matter is,” she avers 
pointedly and precisely, “there is no 
such star. Your idea is but exultation 
due to inexperience and unfounded by 
hypotheses.” 

FINAL SCENE: 
Exit enthusiasm shivering from a dis- 


charge of frigid water. Her shoul- 
ders slump, her head slouches as she 
cowers away. Another eagle has been 
transformed into a hen for life. Now 
old kill-joy rubs her icy hands to- 
gether and chuckles joyfully. 


Whether you are alarmed or amused 
at this satire, you cannot deny that you, 
too, have been guilty of this crime. With 
ponderous gravity and crushing self- 
sufficiency you have caused a story to 
go wrong by attempting to better it with 
your own preconceived idea. As a re- 
sult we have a more cynical generation 
which freezes to rigidity and becomes 
exceedingly cautious of all statements. 

Resolve to be complimentary and 
agreeable, for you do not wish to be 
classified as a miser of the coin of praise, 
murmuring when it goes to another. 

MARGARET DOYLE, '39. 


Leisure 


Sometimes in leisure hours 


I like to dream 
Of days to come; 
That seem, 


In the hour of twilight, 


So real, so vivid, so bright. 
Other hours may be spent in pleasures 
But this one hour 1 put aside 


On a little shelf 
By itself 
For reverie. 


Take then this little poem to keep— 
To win some idle reader’s hour; 
Later to fade into dimness 

Finally to be burnt—with the rest. 
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HARRIET SHACK, 39. 


These Advertisements! 


How did our forefathers ever manage 
to get along in life, one sometimes won- 
ders, without the aid of the multifold, 
eye-catching advertisements one sees 
everywhere today in street cars, maga- 
zines, and especially on billboards? No 
doubt one of the causes of the very low 
span of life in past ages was the lack 
of these same advertisements which 
would surely have prevented deaths from 
indigestion, dyspepsia, or pneumonia, and 
the other multitudinous evils against 
which help is now so amply offered. 

Every day when I sit down in a street 
car or bus, I find myself surrounded on 
all sides by a bewildering kaleidescope 
of colored pictures setting forth in story 
or rhyme, or perhaps in one lone, mean- 
ingful phrase, the extreme necessity of 
having Lux Toilet Soap or Listerine 
Tooth Paste in the home. I am politely 
told that if I have never yet used Yeast 
Foam Tablets, I should do so as soon 
as possible, for I have missed one of the 
greatest “thrills in pills.” If I try 
them, I shall be a beautiful creature, 
deluged probably by offers from Holly- 
wood and the Stage. Glorious romance 
will enter my life and I shall be the most 
popular and happiest person in the 
world,—all for a few bottles of pills! I 
am also assured that if I buy Golden 
Glint Shampoo my life will be com- 
plete and the opposite sex will swoon 
in admiration of my beautiful shimmer- 
ing tresses. I see a picture of a be- 
witching siren whose flowing locks reach 
down to her knees, and I sigh, well 
knowing that it would take at least 
ten years for my closely cropped hair 
to reach anywhere near that length, and 


by that time it will certainly be too late 
to care whether my locks are shiny or 
not. 

On alighting from the street car two 
large lighted billboards atop the nearest 
building glare into my face. A charm- 
ing couple dressed in evening wear are 
sipping Coca Cola, the “drink that re- 
freshes.” The girl is gazing with ador- 
ing eyes at her escort, her hero and idol, 
he who is providing her with that most 
delicious of drinks, Coca Cola! It na- 
turally follows that if I were a fellow, 
my slogan would be, “Coca Cola keeps 
the girls content.” On the other bill- 
board is a “thing of beauty and joy for- 
ever,” a picture of one of the Doe Auto- 
mobile Company’s latest models. It is 
very nice to look at, but so far as I am 
concerned its perfection is a total waste, 
for although they assure me that I should 
own one of their super, stream-lined 
cars, they leave to me alone the problem 
of paying for it. 

On arriving at my home, I pick up 
a magazine, and there again I find these 
illustrations on every page. They in- 
clude everything from advice on how to 
clean windows to what to take to col- 
lege, and from the History of Babylonia 
to the future of Absorbine, Jr. They 
include charming little chats between 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. White on such in- 
teresting subjects as Johnny’s sandpaper 
chin, Betty’s B. O., Ann’s weight, and 
Jim’s headaches or temper tantrums. 
They fill up page after page, and, as their 
number is steadily increasing, we cannot 
help but wonder what our magazines 
are coming to. Eventually, perhaps, we 
shall have certain magazines set apart 
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for advertising and others printed mere- 
ly for the value of the literature they 
contain. 

However, the popularity of illustrat- 
ed advertisements is an ever-present 
proof of the innocent gullibility of the 
American people who think themselves 
to be so wise and yet who are so easily 
taken in by these ads that they buy all 


sorts of patent medicines and quack 
cures that they never use. Hurrah for 
the clever advertisers who make them de 
it, and may they prosper and grow fat 
as they certainly shall do if our Ameri- 
can buyers do not become at least a lit- 
tle more discriminating. 


HELEN Е. Ditton, '39. 


Internationalism in Music 


NE of the trends of our modern 

civilization is the emphasis that 
is being placed upon internationalism. 
Greater and easier means of communi- 
cation have brought remote places of 
the earth to our doors and led us to con- 
sider more deeply the brotherhood of 
man. This is shown in a greater inter- 
est in the peoples of the world, their 
ideas, customs, and music. Folksongs 
have been woven into the school curric- 
ulum; customs and dances, into our 
pageants with the stress laid on the 
manners and customs of all people rather 
than on those of our own nation. 


In our Freshman Music class tran- 
scription was taken up in the study of 
the analysis of music. Transcription is 
the rearrangement of types of music. 
Modern music has evolved in this way. 
For example, Percy Grainger has tran- 
scribed the beautiful folksongs of Eng- 
land, giving us the familiar composi- 
tion “Country Gardens.” Negro melo- 
dies also have been transcribed skil- 
fully into instrumental compositions, 
One of the well-known transcriptions 
for the piano is “Sometimes I Feel Like 
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a Motherless Child” from the negro 
melody of the same name. 

In this same manner the class has 
transcribed some of the national airs of 
the countries of the world. We ar- 
ranged a composition for the piano and 
one for the flute. The melodies of the 
anthems have been used for the piano 
composition and accompaniments added, 
necessary to complete the transcription. 
Then the melodies have been transposed 
into other keys for freer renditions. In 
the matter of the flute solos, the anthem 
tunes have been transposed into the range 
of the flute. The chords of the anthems 
are used to make an accompaniment to 
give weight and color to the flute solo. 
Each of these pieces has been modulated 
to make one smooth-flowing and rhyth- 
mic composition. The results of this 
study are contained in two compositions: 
the first for the piano, consists of five 
duets, including the airs of The United 
States, France, Sweden, Canada, and 
Germany; the second for the flute, in- 
cludes airs from England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Poland and Spain. Thus is 
internationalism attained in music. 


Grace Омов, 40. 


Adjectives 


They’re only words, you say? But 
how dull, how dreary, how unbearably 
uninteresting is the world—and even you 
—without them! Yet I shall try to 
humor you. I shall tell you about an 
experience I had last fall, without the 
words you claim unnecessary. 

The sun was beginning to set as I 
drove along a road in the country which 
seemed to wind into the sky. The trees 
were colored. As I neared the summit 
of the hill, the sun seemed to dip into 
the trees to hide itself from me.—Alas! 
I cannot make you see it! I cannot talk 
of the glorious and blinding beauty of 


the sun, of the autumn trees reflecting 
the blazing glory, and of the trees them- 
selves, so proudly arrayed in the various 
hues of red, burnt orange, yellow-gold 
and yellow-green, without my adjec- 
tives to help me. For these are what I 
saw: the brightness, the vividness, the 
multicolored masses—and without these 
there was nothing. 

Adjectives may be “only words,” but 
a conversation void of them is like a 
barren landscape. It is monotonous, col- 
orless, and boring. 


CATHERINE Connor, '37. 


Pin-Heads 


T WAS raining hard. 1 had my 
umbrella and my rubbers; but it 
was raining. There was no way of 
protecting the things I was carrying, and 
the cover of my notebook was fast be- 
coming a mass of moist pin-heads. I 
might have taken a bus, if there had 
been one to take on that narrow, tire- 
less country road; or I might have run 
for the shelter of some friendly porch, 
had there been one. And so with the 
composite sigh of the hero and the mar- 
tyr I threw myself with renewed energy 
against the ambitious elements. I had 
not walked long when a new delivery 
car bearing the name of a well-known 
Worcester firm drew up to my side, and 
a young man called, “Can you tell me 
where the John Soderbergs live?” 
“Certainly,” I answered, “right across 
the street from my house. Would you 
like me to show you where?” 


Its hand touched the knob, and as it 
dropped hesitantly to Its side, the 
knuckle of the forefinger lightly brushed 
the closed door. Frightened, for the 
hour was late, I dared not move; then 
the teakettle began to hum, and I re- 
membered the amusing roll in the 
crumpled paper bag, and the jar of jam 
less one spoonful, and my loneliness. 
Aglow I sprang to the door, but it was 
too late—the hall was empty, and 
shudderingly cold. 


That tree is not a tree when a winter 
moon shines through my damasked win- 
dow-pane; and when the wind taps at- 
tention, and then sows in rhythmic 
sheaves, sharp, stinging pebbles on the 
hard, white road. No, that tree is not 
a tree; but, a threadbare coat outworn 
by the starry label of its maker. 
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Even before 1 saw his long, bushy 
eyebrows and the clipping, I knew he was 
a shrewd man. I could tell by his lug- 
gage, the back of his coat, his well-kept 
hands, the tiny pearl on the black cord 
that united glasses with lapel, and the 
way in which he scanned a local news- 
paper. Thrilled at the apparent accu- 
racy of my characterization, 1 watched 


; ; , his mind seemed to 
be entirely divorced from his immediate 
surroundings when he quickly laid the 
paper in his lap, removed the clipping, 
and studied it again. What manner of 
super-attraction was this that drew a 
man’s attention from the front page of 
a beloved newspaper? I made myself 
very tall, peered over his shoulder, and 


him study an item, neatly remove it, saw, “Monogram special. Pillows, 
study it again, and file it away in по $2.95.” 
poor man’s wallet. Then to the New HELEN BUTKEVICH, *37. 
York Times. The Spanish Revolution, 

BOOK REVIEW 


Gone With The Wind by Margaret 
Mitchell. 


ROM a geographical standpoint 
F one might ask “what wind ?” Seri- 
ously though, geographic factors have 
„an important part in the story. A basic 
influence is the fact that the Civil War 
was fought because of political and eco- 
nomical reasons for dispute between the 
North and the South, which can be 
traced to cotton, a product of the soil 
and the favorable climatic conditions in 
the South. 

It is, however, an historical novel 
which sweeps the reader through the 
days immediately preceding the War, the 
War itself, and the destructive madness 
of the Reconstruction period. Gone 
With The Wind is the dynamic story 
of the struggle which the South’ carried 
on against a world suddenly turned up- 
side down by a bitter war. Those who 
hoped to live as they had in the past— 
who would not consent that the world 
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changes—are gone with the tempestuous, 
burning wind of the War and Recon- 
struction. Others who built up a new 
existence from the sorry mess of the 
post-War South have survived. 


Every character, every scene in the 
story lives! The author, Margaret 
Mitchell, weaves a story with men and 
women that are real, with men and 
women so humanly portrayed that the 
reader longs to converse, sympathize, 
and argue with them. Scarlett O’Hara 
can actually be seen and heard flirting, 
quarreling, dancing, adroitly maneuver- 
ing and managing men money, sit- 
uations and her sisters. She is selfish, 
extremely keen minded, egotistical, yet 
a charming, vital personality who con- 
stantly fights, seizing weapons from 
anyone or anything, to survive and 
“come out on top” when the turmoil 
ends. The two dominant forces in 
her life are a revengeful spirit toward 
the Yankees and her unrequited, life- 


long love for Ashley Wilkes, the refined, 
educated, soft-voiced gentleman who 
clings to the ideals and customs of Geor- 
gia before the War. 

For sheer dramatic forcefulness, Scar- 
lett’s third husband, Rhett Butler, is her 
equal. A keen, quick-witted, debonair 
and handsome scoundrel who makes a 
fortune in unscrupulous dealings with 
Yankees and Southerners alike, he sin- 
cerely loves Scarlett, but the latter does 
not realize and appreciate this affection 
until it is too late. The fragile body but 
courageous spirit of Melanie Wilkes 
(Ashley’s cousin and wife) epitomizes 
the concept of those lovely soft-voiced 
Southern ladies who could accept defeat 
gracefully and quietly carry on the gen- 
teel fight for survival. 

There are others who have their brief 
hour upon the changing stage of war- 
torn Georgia and are gone with the 
wind, among them Charles Hamilton 
(Scarlett’s first husband), Frank Ken- 
nedy (Scarlett’s second husband), Ca- 
reen and Suellen (her sisters) and her 
parents, Ellen and Gerald O'Hara. 

The background shifts from the beau- 
tiful and spacious plantation of the 
O’Hara’s, called Tara, to the wide-open, 
vice-filled city of Atlanta in post-war 
days. It is in the latter locale that the 
widowed Scarlett Hamilton, later Ken- 
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nedy, uses her shrewd business ability 
and becomes wealthy. In the lumber 
mill she employs convict and slave labor- 
ers who suffer cruelty at the hands of her 
heartless overseers; she willingly accepts 
and gloats over the trade and alien mon- 
ey of Carpet-baggers, Scalawags, and 
other profit-seeking Yankees who infest 
the area. It is here also that her tumul- 
tuous romance and married life with 
Rhett Butler scandalize everyone. Their 
marriage is a series of struggles to con- 
tinue in spite of numerous violent quar- 
rels—the results of their sharp, strong 
wills. 


This stirring Civil War period, not- 
able in importance and interest to all 
Americans, is recreated in Gone With 
The Wind. One can easily understand 
why it is an overwhelmingly successful 
best seller and the topic of conversation 
everywhere. The author has skilfully 
and delightfully blended character, plot, 
and a varied phase of American history 
by her individual and entertaining style 
of writing. 

Gone With The Wind will not vanish 
with the wind of last year’s (1936) 
gusty favoritism, but instead will remain 
as an enduring memorial of American 
literature. 


Mary MacDonatp, 39. 
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A Timely Sonnet 


Accursed bug-bear of a student's life, 

Grim product of exhausting toil, 

Lords of the time when fear and groans are rife, 
Gloating, you make me burn the midnight oil; 
Oh, now I pay for hours I spent in play, 

When with my books I should have been secluded ; 
If I survive that fatal reckoning day, 

No more by pleasure's call ГЇЇ be deluded; 
Horace and reasons for the revolution, 

Hydra and the average learning curve! 

I know how a prisoner feels at execution. 
Alas! ГЇЇ get no more than I deserve. 

And yet, when marks come out and I’m descried, 
ГІ have one consolation—at least I tried! 


HELEN Barry, 739. 
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EDITORIAL 


Progress in the Century 


HE twentieth century can well 

boast of its material progress. It 
has made great achievements even in the 
first three decades. We are now in the 
midst of the fourth decade which has 
had to contend with the depression. Who 
can foretell what the remaining six may 
bring? Yet some among us wonder if 
this material progress, this raising of 
mechanical slaves to work for us, has not 
in some way weakened our moral, our 
spiritual, and lastly our intellectual 
backgrounds. The results of the world’s 
Progress are all around us. The great 
expositions held at Chicago and San 
Diego, and the one planned for New 
York City are examples of this advance. 
Certainly we have progressed far from 
the meager, self-inclusive life of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
More people have attained leisure; a 
greater number have access to the 
luxuries of life, luxuries that are in 
reality necessities in our higher standard 
of living. Who dares to prophesy of 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual retro- 
gression? 

True, the modern newspaper with its 
daily exposé of crime, divorce, and 
similar matters would seem an indication 
of moral laxity. But is the newspaper 
the true guide to the morality of a na- 
tion? Can our moral background be 
receding when more and more we realize 
our responsibility to our fellow-men and 
create working schemes to alleviate their 
poverty and to remove the sources of un- 
employment? Consider the numerous 


attempts to uncover the root of our crime 
problem through attacking juvenile de- 
linquency. This phase of study has 
rapidly become an important field and a 
prime factor in the decreasing of our 
criminal records. The last thirty years 
have also seen tremendous changes in the 
social life of our city poor. Housing 
plans such as those advanced by the pres- 
ent administration have been indicative 
of the manner in which material progress 
is bringing to the slums the light of 
better living conditions. It has lead on 
to education, to a decrease in crime and 
juvenile delinquency and above all to a 
working knowledge of the physical wel- 
fare of the family. Settlement houses 
such as the Henry Street Settlement 
founded by Miss Lillian Wald in New 
York City continue the struggle to 
bring about the conditions necessary for 
the general welfare of the country. It 
is the coming generation that will sup- 
port them and organize action in behalf 
of them—the coming generation that 
has grown up during this period of in- 
tense material growth. 

Have we been retarded spiritually? 
Is there not in all centuries a phase in 
which spiritual decadence is noted? Our 
phase, if it ever existed, is certainly over. 
Within the last few years the call to 
faith has been sounded frequently in 
such movements as the Oxford Group; 
the call has not been unheeded. Com- 
munism which is antagonistic to religion 
has spread admittedly; yet its greatest 
development is not in those countries 
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which have had the greatest advance in 
worldly goods. We ourselves as a na- 
tion have just come through one of the 
most trying of periods—the depression. 
We are not unscathed, but our faith 
has been renewed. Nothing but a strong 
spiritual belief could have guided the 
despairing people of our country through 
the last seven years. 

Great strides have been made in the 
intellectual field. Science has striven 
each year with an ever-increasing suc- 
cess to conquer the diseases yet remain- 
ing uncured. No longer are all cancer 
cases doomed to a lingering death. The 
liver cure for pernicious anemia—the 
mechanical heart are signs of progress. 
Can we decry them and say the world is 
drifting into mental lassitude? Perhaps 
we have not produced any masterpieces 
of literature (we are really too close to 
the period to judge accurately). But 
we have our plays portraying aptly the 
problems of our times, our novels re- 
flecting the past and perpetuating the 
present by the written word. Perhaps 
art has become a mystifying jumble of 
colors and strokes. Perhaps the musical 
world has not created the symphony of 
the century. Yet in these masses of vivid 
color, in those chords of dissonance the 
artist has expressed the rhythm of his 
intellect. And we have today an audi- 
ence that is book-loving, music-conscious, 
and color-discerning—an audience that 
has become news-conscious also and is 
awakened to a realization of its own 
power. Surely this means a growth in 
the intellect of the public. 


Education, too, has not remained stag- 
nant, largely because of material progress. 
The average community today demands 
the best of equipment, the newest and 
most successful methods of teaching for 
its youth. The school curriculum has 
been enlarged and not at the expense of 
the fundamental subjects. Higher edu- 
cation is also realizing the need for 
change and experiment. One of the 
present questions facing modern educa- 
tors is whether the college should develop 
mainly intellectual discipline or whether 
it should emphasize the development of 
character and personality. As long as 
problems confront educators and solu- 
tions are attempted, intellectual progress 
is on the move. How else can we ex- 
plain the introduction in the films of 
classics—Romeo and Juliet, Camille, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream? 

Material progress may of course bring 
in its wake deteriorating influences. In 
the main the question of our progress or 
retrogression in moral, spiritual, and in- 
tellectual life is an individual question. 
Nationally our material progress is 
symbolized in our city sky-line with its 
giant fingers groping toward the heavens, 
in our factories with the massive ma- 
chines springing to action at the press of 
a button, in our laboratories with their 
delicate and intricate utensils. As a 
nation we have our settlement houses, 
our social workers, our housing plans, 
our churches and our schools. As a na- 
tion we have not taken the backward 


step. 


MARIE REARICK, 37 
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Forum 


Our question was originally stated: 
Which of the two leading labor organ- 
izations, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Committee for Industrial 
Defense, is more capable of adjusting 
present day labor problems? Student 
opinion has invariably upheld the C. 1. 
O., although with some reservations. 
We present three responses to the ques- 
tion: 


With the steady progress being made 
by the С. 1. O., we are tempted to 
speculate on the future of industrial 
organization versus craft unionism. 
Already the С. 1. O. has made footholds 
notably in the automobile and steel in- 
dustries, and now new ventures are be- 
ing planned in the field of textiles and 
of oil. Especially in the textile industry 
the future of industrial organization is 
promising, for here low pay and sweat- 
shop conditions together with the com- 
parative wide-spread of the industry, em- 
bracing some twenty-four states, con- 
trast markedly with the industries hither- 
to focussed upon. 

John L. Lewis assisted by his able and 
experienced organizers seems well on the 
way to give the long-established and well 
organized American Federation of Labor 
a hard fight, and it is even conceivable 
upon present analysis that the С. 1. O. 
has a good chance of coming out on top. 


To state definitely that the Committee 
for Industrial Organization is a labor 
organization superior to the American 
Federation of Labor might be too strong 
a statement. However, from the gen- 
eral information I have gathered I be- 


live that the C. I. O. is in many ways 
superior. As a basis for this statement 
I shall try to cite its basic principles or 
organization, its advantages and its 
greatest successes. 

To begin with, the basis for the C. I. 
O. differs greatly from the basis for the 
А. F.of L. The С. I. O. is an industrial 
union and is organized according to in- 
dustry rather than according to crafts as 
the A. F. of-L. is organized. That is 
to say, if the C. I. O. were organizing the 
building industry, all men concerned in 
building would be organized in one 
union. In the American Federation, 
however, there would be a separate union 
for each group concerned with build- 
ing—painters, carpenters, brick-layers, 
etc. 

What are the advantages of industrial 
organization? 

1. Organization by industry rather 
than by craft lowers the cost of organ- 
ization among workers. 

2. There is but one representative of 
the industry as a whole bargaining with 
the employer rather than a representa- 
tive from each of the crafts concerned 
in the industry. This is of value because 
it increases the confidence of the em- 
ployers and employees in the agreement, 
and it prevents confusion and disorderly 
strikes. When an agreement has been 
reached between the employer and his 
employees, the employer cannot, after a 
short time of compliance with the de- 
mands of labor, reduce their wages or 
in any other way punish them for the 
strike. This is because of the powerful 
organization of labor under the C. I. O. 
This tends to give the laborers a sense 
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of security which is in itself essential to 
a happy life. 

Among the successes of the С. 1. O. 
may be mentioned the Coal Mining In- 
dustry. Since its organization under the 
C. L O. on an industrial basis, the 
miner's minimum daily wage is now 
$5.50 and a thirty hour week as compared 
with the former wage of about $3.50 a 
day and longer working hours. 

Another noteworthy example of the 
success of the С. 1. O. is the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Company. This in- 
dustry had never before been organized 
on a nation-wide scale. Under the C. I. 
O. it has not only been nationally organ- 
ized, but has reached an agreement with 
the heads of the company. 

Other examples of industries which 
have been successfully organized or are 
in the act of being organized include the 
General Motors Corporation, the Electri- 
cal Workers, and the Steel Industry. In 
view of these quite remarkable successes 
of the C. I. O. and the enormous scale 
upon which it is organizing all industries 
I am of the opinion that the workers of 
the United States have in this organ- 
ization the means of securing higher 
wages which will result in a higher 
standard of living throughout our 
country. 


The prestige of the C. I. O. has been 
steadily increasing in popular opinion, 
largely at the expense of its parent 
organization, the American Federation 
of Labor. Two factors have contributed 
to this tendency: recognition of the С. 
1. O. by the steel industry, and the 
amazing growth in membership which it 
has enjoyed. Both these factors deserve 
close evaluation. 
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While the С. I. O. is increasing its 
membership, it must be remembered that 
it is not doing so at the expense of the 
A. F. of L.; rather, the A. F. of L. is 
growing also. The craftmanship organ- 
ization of the A. F. of L. definitely limits 
the possible prospects of its membership ; 
the industrial organization of the C. I. 
O. allows it to appeal to an infinitely 
larger number of potential members. 
The C. I. O. has been, and still is, 
carrying on an intensive membership 
drive. Further, it has been preparing for 
its attack on steel for over a year. Thus, 
with better prospects for acquiring an in- 
creased membership, the C. I. O. has 
been making a determined effort to do 
so. 

The motives of the steel interests in 
recognizing the C. 1. O. also bear ex- 
amination. Some which have been sug- 
gested are: labor conditions had to be 
improved if the steel manufacturers were 
to bid on the recently opened navy con- 
tracts, under the Walsh-Healy Bill; 
steel was well aware of the organization 
tactics of the C. 1. O. and wanted to 
avert the strike that was imminent by 
making її unnecessary; it is a recognized 
fact that during a boom period of in- 
dustry such as we are entering, the em- 
ployer is willing to meet any reasonable 
demands of labor rather than risk the 
losses involved in a strike—it is easy 
enough to pass a wage increase along to 
the consumer, as was done! It is felt in 
some quarters that a strike in steel at this 
time would lead to a panic. Another sug- 
gestion is that the steel interests were well 
aware that recognition of the С. 1. O. 
would receive the tacit approval of the 
administration. These various explana- 
tions of the recognition of the C. I. O. 


by one of the largest steel manufacturers 
in the country tend to lessen the apparent 
triumph of Mr. Lewis and the C. 1. O. 
in this instance. 

Undoubtedly, the industrial form of 
union organization has points in its 
favor; some which the С. 1. O. claim 
are: greater facility in conducting strikes 
and reaching agreements, unlimited 
prospective membership, and thus a 
larger treasury. Despite these claims, 1 
do not feel that the craftmanship organ- 
ization is entirely outmoded. The A. 
F. of L. performs a useful function in 
protecting the crafts by regulating ap- 
prenticeships as well as in working for 
the improvement of its members. The 
future of many crafts—such as electri- 
fying and steamfitting—seems relatively 
staple. As long as skilled labor continues 
to exist, the skilled laborer is going to in- 
sist upon receiving higher wages than the 
unskilled. A close union of the two 
seems improbable; their interests conflict. 
Another point deserves consideration. 
The ultimate aim of the C. I. O. is the 
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66 Н, WHAT'S the use,” David 

said to himself pushing away 
the papers on his desk. He tipped his 
chair back while his fingers automatically 
went to his inside pocket and drew out 
a small, colored photograph which 
settled into his hand as if it were used 
to being there. He looked at it, a little 
savagely, drinking in the details which 
he already knew by heart. How dear to 
him was the mischievous smile tucked 
away in those eyes, deep blue eyes that 
were sometimes understandingly respon- 
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“closed shop.” At the present time, the 
organization of labor is at an all-time 
high membership, yet it comprises only 
about one-quarter of the labor group. 
Even though the membership continues 
to increase, as it probably will under the 
pressure of success of the unions and 
intensive membership drives, I cannot 
believe that organization will ever be 
100%, or, in other words, that the 
“closed shop” will ever be achieved. 
That, I believe, is an event of the very 
distant future. And if it is, what will 
the next step be? 

As to the relative merits of the two 
labor organizations under discussion, I 
conclude: neither is anywhere near per- 
fect; each has its own function to per- 
form; the complete success of the one 
over the other means the disadvantage 
of a large group of laborers—either the 
unskilled or the skilled. The possibility 
of making permanent gains in the interests 
of labor under either in their present 
form does not, to me, seem very favor- 


able. 


of a Maid 


sive, sometimes mockingly elusive; the 
merry quirk of her mouth; the rebellious 
softness of her auburn hair; the lithe 
young body saucily posed in her favorite 
yellow and white tennis shorts. A per- 
son who reached no higher than his nose, 
yet one who was more important to him 
than anything else in the world. 

“I vow I don't know whether I love 
her or want to shake her,” he muttered ; 
“perhaps it’s both. Hm-m, I should hate 
to see anybody trying to shake her. She 
certainly can take care of herself. That's 
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just the trouble. You can't ask a girl 
to marry you who is the most popular girl 
in town, does everything from tennis to 
research work superbly well, and above 
all, obviously doesn’t in the least need 
the aid of anyone else to regulate her 
life.” 

The fact that she was Mr. Winthrop’s 
daughter didn’t make matters any easier 
for David, who was assistant director in 
the Correspondence Department of Win- 
throp and Beed Advertising Co., and as 
such realized his limitations. David was 
in a bad state of mind. He loved Sandra, 
loved her dearly, but he just couldn’t ask 
her to marry him. She seemed so far 
away; apparently she didn’t need him 
in the least. She managed to be alone 
with him only very rarely, and even then 
she was as elusive as ever. Like a firefly, 
David had often thought. Bright and 
glowing one minute, and just as you 
were about to catch it, it wasn’t there 
any longer. 

With a matter of fact thump, David 
brought his chair down. His mind was 
made up. He would ask for a week’s 
vacation, go off somewhere, get a grip 
on himself, forget the whole affair, and 
on his return throw himself whole- 
heartedly into his work. In all matters 
excepting Sandra, David was sure and 
decided. With no further question he 
left his desk and went into Mr. Win- 
throp’s outer office. 

“Will you tell the boss I want to see 
him, Mabel?” he asked. 

“Sure thing, what’s the matter? You 
look as if you were going into battle. 
Something wrong?” she asked as she 
signaled to the inner office. 

“No, no, not at all. Is it all right to 
go in now?” Without waiting for an 
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answer, David went into the president’s 
office. 

Mr. Winthrop, a man well liked by 
his employees, prided himself on his 
knowledge of human beings. David 
didn’t have to tell him anything was 
wrong; he already knew it. 

“Hello, David,” he said, waving him 
to a chair. “I have been hearing some 
fine things of you lately. What can I 
do for you this morning?” 

For a wild moment, David wanted to 
say, “You can give me your daughter, if 
you don't mind, that's what you can do.” 
But instead he merely replied, “ I haven't 
had a vacation for some time, Mr. 
Winthrop. Would it be possible for me 
to get a week or two off? I’m sure I 
should do better work on my return.” 

“Well, it sounds like a reasonable re- 
quest. You do seem a little fagged. 
Where are you going, got any idea?” 

“No, I haven't got that far yet. ГЇЇ 
probably go to some hotel in the moun- 
tains.” 

“Hm-m,” murmured Mr. Winthrop 
thinking rapidly. “We have a cabin in 
the mountains, and nobody will be using 
it for another month. How would you 
like to get it in shape? There must be 
a lot of things that need doing on it.” 

“Why that is very kind of you, Mr. 
Winthrop,” David answered, not a little 
surprised. “It’s near the foot of Mt. 
Monadnock, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, that’s it. Here is the key; I 
always keep one on me. You can leave 
the office as soon as you like.” With this 
Mr. Winthrop turned to his papers as a 
signal of dismissal. Surprised and 
pleased, David left the room already 
feeling uplifted as he rapidly calculated 
what he would need to take with him. 


Having forgotten it the night before, 
the next morning at breakfast, Mr. Win- 
throp came out from behind his news- 
paper long enough to say that he had 
lent the mountain cabin to young David 
Worthley for the week. It is doubtful 
if anyone heard him. Mrs. Winthrop, 
as usual, was fussing over the percolator 
and toaster at the foot of the table, while 
Sandra and Buddy, her seventeen-year- 
old brother, were having a heated argu- 
ment over the merits of Bill Tilden and 
Ellsworth Vines. 

“Two days later, Sandra and Buddy 
were listlessly batting the ball back and 
forth across the tennis net. They were 
quite good friends despite the fact that 
they invariably thought in opposite di- 
rections. And it was not uncommon for 
them to be seen together. At the 
moment, Sandra's usually smiling mouth 
was pulled down at the corners, and an 
unaccustomed discontent shadowed her 
eyes. ` 

“This is no fun,” she said, walking off 
the court. “I wish something would 
happen.” 

“Same here,” retorted Buddy follow- 
ing in her wake. “I’m bored to death. 
All the fellows are out of town, too.” 

“Thats always the way,” Sandra 
murmured, sinking down on the fresh 
grass. “Nothing to do, and nobody to 
do it with.” 

“Yeh, you're right.” A few, lazy 
moments drifted away when Buddy broke 
the silence with, “Say, I’ve got an idea! 
Let's go up to the cabin for the day. 
There is plenty of stuff to eat up there, 


` and we can come home tomorrow!” 


An almost imperceptible smile flitted 
across Sandra's face before she cried, 
“That's a perfect idea. We can take the 
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roadster. Wait, I’m going in the house 
for a skirt, and I had better write a note 
for Mother. You have the car ready 
when I come out.” 

So saying, Sandra, her lassitude gone, 
ran toward the house, humming to her- 
self. Buddy stared after her for a 
moment. As he was naturally rather 
slow and lazy, Sandra’s quick decisions 
and impulsive acts never failed to amaze 
him. However, he managed to have the 
car ready by the door a few moments 
later when Sandra came out with a 
yellow and white skirt over her shorts 
and her arms full of sweaters. It got 
cold evenings in the mountains. Sandra 
knew her mother wouldn’t worry; it 
was not the first time she and Buddy had 
done such a thing. 

The miles rapidly melted away under 
the wheels of the powerful car. Cities, 
towns, villages were left behind. After 
a three hour ride, the car began to climb 
the winding mountain road. The smell 
of pines had always been Sandra’s 
favorite. “They smelled like life,” she 
said. Fresh, sweet, vital, and yet there 
was a suggestion of bitterness, too. The 
road became more and more wooded; the 
gentle, swishing whisper of countless 
pines enveloped all in a soothing, mur- 
muring cloak. The pair in the car sat 
in silence, draining every drop of beauty 
from the ride. 

Finally, the car climbed the last rise 
and coasted gently down to the foot of a 
small lake before which a log cabin was 
cosily nestled. Made of rough logs with 
a huge chimney on one side and a rustic 
porch on the other, it was as much a part 
of the woodland scene as were the trees 
themselves. Its complacent air of com- 
fort was duplicated in the quiet waters of 
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the lake, which mirrored on its still sur- 
face the green slopes of the mountain in 
the background. A royal court of pines 
paid majestic tribute at its foot. It was a 
sight Sandra never got used to seeing; it 
appeared fresh and new every time she 
looked at it. With a little sigh of regret, 
she brought the car to a stop. It was 
always sad to end anything beautiful. - 

“Well, here we are, Buddy, all out,” 
she said. 

“Right; hope there is something to 
eat in there. I’m starved. Say,” he 
cried, catching sight of smoke rising from 
the chimney, “somebody is here. What 
do you know about that!” 


“Why you are right. Somebody is 


here!” 

Just then David, having heard the 
sound of the approaching car, came out 
of the cabin. The peculiar look of sur- 
prise, mingled with pleasure and chagrin, 
which came over his face when he saw 
Sandra, was amusing indeed. 

“T say,” exclaimed Buddy as he walked 
up to the cabin, “we're awfully sorry. 
We didn’t realize there was anybody up 
here. I remember now, though, that 
Dad said he had let you take the cabin 
for the week. Do you mind if we come 
in for a while?” 

“Why, of course not. Welcome to 
your own cabin,” David said with a 
smile. “You are going to stay over 
night, aren’t you? I can go to the inn 
down the road a bit. It won’t take me 
a minute to get my things.” 

“We wouldn't hear of such a thing,” 
Sandra protested. “Why can’t we all 
stay here for the rest of the afternoon, 
and then Buddy and I can start home 
about nine o'clock. I have ап engage- 
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ment for tomorrow morning that I 
shouldn’t break anyway.” 

So saying, Sandra walked into the 
cabin, throwing her sweater on a con- 
venient chair. It was a simple room, the 
huge fireplace facing the door being its 
chief attraction. A large, old-fashioned 
Morris chair stood on one side of the 
fireplace with a lamp and a table, well- 
stocked with books and magazines, be- 
side it. Just opposite, a large settee, made 
comfortable with bright colored cushions, 
got the benefit of most of the sunlight 
which was streaming through the gaily- 
curtained window—an ideally comfort- 
able room. 

Before they had fairly begun, the after- 
noon hours had slipped away. Toward 
evening, Buddy and David decided to 
catch some fish for supper—Buddy, be- 
cause he wanted to; David, because he 
had resolved not to let this unexpected 
visit change his day in the least. Sandra, 
being left alone and having nothing in 
particular to do, took the wood-basket 
over her arm and wandered off into the 
woods to fill it. As she disappeared 
among the trees, she made a striking pic- 
ture with her vivid hair, yellow skirt, 
and green sweater against the deeper 
greens and browns of the forest back- 
ground. 

When Buddy and David returned an 
hour or so later, Sandra was still gone. 
This fact didn’t seem to worry Buddy 
in the least, but David was disturbed. 
Finally, throwing all resolutions to the 
winds, he took leave of an unconcerned 
Buddy and struck off into the woods, 
calling at each few steps. The trees be- 
came less and less distinct, and David 
more and more worried, He could pic- 
ture Sandra in all sorts of accidents and 


situations. Faster and faster he hurried, 
until he was fairly running through the 
woods, bumping into trees when he wasn't 
calling for Sandra. Finally, an answer- 
ing hail came to his shout, and David 
almost knocked Sandra down when he 
bumped into her in the dusk. 

“Sandra, Sandra, are you all right? 
I have been frantic. 


Where have you 
been? 


How did you wander so far? 
Are you sure you are all right?” David 
cried, clutching her by both arms in an 
endeavor to see for himself that she had 
come to no harm. 

To this torrent of questions, Sandra's 
calm, “Why Um perfectly all right, 
David; I was just trying to get my bear- 
ings when I heard you call,” 
almost insolently cool. 

David’s arms dropped. 

“Oh,” he said simply, his jaw harden- 
ing under Sandra’s implied rebuke. 
“Sorry I seemed so flustered. Thought 
you were lost.” 

“T am lost as a matter of fact, “Sandra 
replied. “I just told you I was trying to 
get my bearings when I heard you. Do 
you know the way?” 

“Yes, this 
shortly. 

Without further word he turned and 
led the way toward the cabin, letting 
Sandra follow as best she could. She 
could take such good care of herself; all 
right, let her! thought David savagely. 
He walked faster and faster in an attempt 
to reach camp before dark. The trees 
soon were just part of a big shadow. 
David's steps became longer and longer. 
His growing anger, whether just or un- 

just, was driving him on as much as the 

increasing darkness. Once he thought 
he heard Sandra gasp behind him, but he 


seemed 


direction,” 


David said 
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did not slacken his pace. It would do 
her good to gasp! It was a few minutes 
after this that a small wailing “David” 
came floating toward him. It stopped 
him as a tightly drawn rope in front of 
him would have. 

“David!” it came again, not very far 
away. David turned quickly, but then 
checked his tempestuous stride forward. 
One rebuke was enough. Calmly he 
walked back, calling Sandra's name at 
regular intervals. 

“Here I am, David, here,” and a small 
form was close to his arm. “I’m so glad 
you came back for me,” a meek, very 
un-Sandra like voice almost whispered. 

“What's the matter, couldn't you 


keep up with me?” David asked a little 
brusquely. 


“It's not that,” Sandra hesitated, 
glanced rapidly around and seemed to 
shrink where she stood. David looked 
down into frightened, shamed eyes for a 
minute. 

“You see,” Sandra said hesitatingly 
and then tumbling the words out in an 
endeavor to get it over with, “I’m afraid 
of the dark. I can’t help it. It’s silly, 
isn't it?” asked a slightly quavering voice. 
“But I can't help it.” 

David was too astonished to speak for 
a second. Sandra afraid of the dark— 
impossible! But a look at her fearful 
eyes, even in the darkness, made it all too 


evident. Sandra shivered. David awoke 
with a start. Anything was possible 
now! 


Sandra was just a little girl who 
was afraid of the dark. Not afraid of 
something big and important, but just 
the dark. 

“Sandra, dearest, you needn’t be 
afraid, I’m here,” David said, simply, 
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catching her hand reassuringly. Neither 
knew how it happened, but the next in- 
stant Sandra was in David's arms as he 
murmured comforting nonentities to her, 
stroking her hair and kissing her up- 
turned mouth. No other words were 
spoken. None were necessary. Sandra 
belonged in David's arms. 

Slowly they wended their way back to 
camp, idealistically happy in having what 
both had so closely come to missing. 
They found Buddy tramping anxiously 
around the cabin. 

“Well, here we are, old man,” David 
greeted him. 

One look at their faces was enough to 
tell Buddy everything as they entered the 
cabin. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered,” exclaimed 
Buddy. “Sandra, Ї can never under- 
stand what's going on in your head; you 


certainly had me fooled. How did you 
do it, David?” 

“Well, it sort of did itself, Buddy, if 
you know what I mean. I finally found 
Sandra, lost about a mile from camp, and 
then it grew dark, and then 1 found out 
that Sandra was afraid of the dark, and 
then,” the words ended of their own 
accord. 

“Sandra lost! уоште crazy ..,” Buddy 
began when a driving glance from 
Sandra stopped him like a piercing knife. 
“Oh,” he finished lamely, “well, con- 
gratulations.” 

But seventeen-year-old Buddy was 
still puzzled, because he was absolutely 
sure that Sandra knew the woods well 
for miles around, and furthermore, one 
of the things she liked to do best was to 
walk out “with the night and the stars” 
as she put it. 


Erratic, impetuous, fantastic, impreg- 


nable; 


Delightful, agreeable, delectable, ador- 


able 


Together are blended, a “oneness” is 


made. 
"Tis that which we call “The Way of a 
Maid.” 
МкшлЕ Coco, '37 
Tempophobia 


EMPOPHOBIA is а strange 
disease, with which most Ameri- 

cans are afflicted. It is simply a fear of 
wasted minutes, but it haunts the great 
American populace, and gets into the 
tiny corpuscles of its blood stream, caus- 
ing a sort of leukocythemia on the energy 
of anation. The pilgrims in this land of 
hustle and bustle must be doing some- 
thing, always. They forget the old adage 
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about the pitcher that went too oft to the 
well. The fact that the battery of 
human strength will too soon burn out, if 
there is no let-up, never dawns upon 
their confused minds. Haste makes 
waste. Can not an entire country awake 
to this truism before it is too late; before 
it has spent itself completely? 

A quiet minute, just relaxing, is taboo 
in the ideal American home. America's 


A‏ سے 


— алта 


youth screams for something to do. Peace 
+++ Quiet, ... How far this is from its 
dream of contentment! The blessed joy 
of nothingness is too slight for them. 
But, in reality, it is the greatest joy of 
all, because it is the most trivial. The 
mind needs rest, or else it will fall ex- 
hausted, just as would its brother, the 
body. After a long week, or better, 
during a hard day, if youngsters, as well 
as oldsters, will open their eyes to some 
dormant beauty around them, and drink 
it in as some refreshing, revivifying 
potion, which will give new life to the 
tiring brain! A good dose of “Nothing” 
is the best cure for a prospective case of 
collapsed nerves. 

Since we know that the best things in 
life are free, why not take advantage of 
them? Why not use the free and precious 
moments of leisure allotted to us, with 
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the very greatest extravagance? What 
difference if we do “waste” five, or ten, 
or even twenty minutes, now and again? 
It will be time profitably wasted, if there 
can be such a thing. Now, I am not an 
advocate of perpetual leisure, as the ex- 
treme of leisure is as deleterious to one, 
as the extreme of labor, unadulterated by 
leisure. My belief is that work, tempered 
by whole-hearted play, is the most bene- 
ficial program of life a man or woman 
may follow. When you bake a cake, 
the baking powder seems so insignificant, 
and it takes so little of it in the melange 
of a long recipe, but we all know what 
the cake would be without it—flat and 
lifeless-looking. For a full cake of life, 
appealing and beautiful, just drop in a 
spoonful of leisure. It is all you need 
to lift you to the heights you have dreamt 
of! 


CLAIRE SENECAL, 40 


The Sand Sculptor 


ROTHY waves boomed sullenly on 

the cold, wet sand. From the 
copper-streaked sky came sinister groans. 
The gay summer hordes had scurried 
from vivid canopies and sunshades, and 
now stood cheerlessly beneath the sturdy 
roof of the casino. The beach was 
flecked only by a few desolate remnants 
of picnic parties—and the sand sculptor. 
Oblivious of the approaching storm 
the gaunt figure crouched in the sand 
continued to work. I thought his hands 
were especially striking. Slender, they 
were, with long tapering fingers. The 
sculptor frequently rubbed them together 
as if to create some feeble warmth. 
However, hands as chapped and blue as 
his were evidently used to the raw cold. 


The products of his molding were ‘at 
once pathetic and exquisite. There were 
pink fawns tinged with green against a 
rich, gray forest. А crimson-splashed 
cathedral window seemed so real as to be 
fragile. A golden-haired girl in white 
prayed before an orchid altar. It gave 
me an ebbing sense of futility to realize 
that with the flow of the tide nothing 
would remain except a few shapeless 
mounds and, perhaps, a dribble of color. 

The sky had become a sinister bronze, 
and the artist, for such he surely was, 
began to place his crude implements in a 
kit. As he did so, he shifted his position 
slightly. My throat seemed to turn to 
chalk when 1 saw that he was legless. 

Anna Martz Hows, ’40 
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Concerning the Two R’s 


VERYONE has his own likes and 
dislikes among the stories sur- 
rounding him in books, papers, and 
magazines. Everyone has his own rea- 
sons for these likes and dislikes, reasons 
which, very likely, do not seem very 
reasonable or even logical to others. 
But there are certain factors with which 
the average reader will agree when judg- 
ing the readability of a story. 

The first factor is the title of the 
story. Publishing houses are well aware 
of the value of an intriguing title, and it 
is a rare book that emerges from the 
publishers without being re-christened. 
(Ref. Coronet, January 1937—Magic 
Syllables) I am going to quote a few 
titles from stories in the current issues 
of the popular story magazines. Enemy 
Territory is not a war picture, but the 
story of the second wife's fight for happi- 
ness in the ex-wife’s own home town. 
Spare a Little Kiss is typically modern 
and gay. Star on Her Shoulder is an old 
theme retold. The Lady Lies, but 
manages very nicely. The Journey 
strengthens one’s convictions on im- 
mortality. The High Road, The Daugh- 
ter of the Nile, The Sun and the Stars, 
We Are Not Alone, Poor Relations, 
Flowers For Penelope, A Woman Like 
You, The Pattern, The Carthagian Rose, 
Black John’s Rock, Little Goat, Brother's 
Wife, and Twenty-four Hours a Day— 
some of these titles seem rather absurd 
and unsuitable; others seem made to 
order. But the absurd ones serve their 
main purpose: to attract attention. Take, 
for instance, such a title as The Lady 
Lies or The Sun and the Stars; man’s 
eternal curiosity is aroused, he pauses, 
and he stops to read the story. 
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There is a method of choosing a title 
for a story that has been used over and 
over again, and usually with rather good 
success. This, I call, the “chief charac- 
ter” title. In my mind it may be either 
the most important person in the story, 
or it may be the principal place in the 
story: for example, Bleak House, Rob 
Roy, or The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 


‘This last includes both persons and 


place. 

Another factor which pertains almost 
exclusively to magazines is the illustra- 
tions which accompany the story. The 
magazine lying on the table must in- 
terest and attract the reader’s attention. 
This is not so true of the book he chooses 
himself or the book which is strongly 
recommended to him. Ask any habitual 
magazine reader if he reads his magazine 
stories in the order in which they are 
given. The majority will reply that they 
scan the magazine and choose the story 
they read by the title or illustrations. 

The sense of reality must be present 
in the ordinary story, but there must be 
some exaggeration and improbability 
which raise it from the humdrum of 
everyday life. On the other hand, the 
absolutely fantastic bizarre story has its 
appeal. James Hilton’s latest novel 
Lost Horizons is in some ways fantastic 
and unbelievable, but on the other hand 
his characters behave normally. It seems 
plausible that Shangri-La might exist 
(however its existence in such luxury 
may be questioned). But we of the 
Occident are not so prone to believe in 
the theory of prolongation of life as 
advanced in this novel. 

Humor? Yes, humor is very im- 
portant. There is that type of humor 


found in Handy Andy or in Being Little 


in Cambridge which makes one shout ` 


with laughter. And there is that kind 
which reflects on the reader and causes 
a wry smile at himself. There are all 
shades and grades of humor and there 
is a place for every type. 

In contrast, there is pathos. How 
many people could deny that choking 
lump that came into their throats the 
first time they read of Beth’s illness and 
death in Little Women? For years girls 
have cried over Elsie Dinsmore, and 
women have sobbed over East Lynne 
and Camille. There is sincerity, deep 
sincerity, in the story which honestly 
touches the heart and makes one forget 
himself as he lives another’s life. 

Dialogue? Ah, yes! The dialogue 
of the story must be fitting to person, 
place, and time. The modern story, of 
modern life and modern young folks, con- 
tains snappy dialogue, which “zips” and 
sometimes “zooms.” Be sure that your 
dialogue suits your character or you will 
make him ridiculous. In What Ho! by 
Richard Connell, the Earl of Bingely 
speaks to the young American in language 
which he, the Earl, has learned from the 
American films. It’s absurd, of course, 
but at the same time, it’s very amusing, 
because it is well done. I, being a tom- 
boy, always objected to Elsie Dinsmore 
because she didn’t talk as we did, and 
she cried altogether too much. 

This above all, to thy story be true! 
If you are going to tell a story, for 
heaven’s sakes, tell it. Be concise, get 
to the point of the story, then end it as 
quickly as you can gracefully. Remem- 
ber that your audience hasn’t time to 
wait for you to go off onto every little 
side-track. Remember, also, that the 
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average mind can retain a short, apt 
phrase much more easily than a long, 
flowery one. 

Descriptions are excellent! We read- 
ers welcome them. We want to know 
what your characters look like and what 
the women are wearing. Is the hero blond 
and charming? Then tell us about him. 
We want to know where the people live, 
and we really are fond of landscapes. 
But we've seen all these people, and 
places, and landscapes; this makes your 
task all the more simple and all the more 
difficult. You need only suggest per- 
sons and places; we'll recognize them. 
The murder story presents a slightly dif- 
ferent treatment of characters and places. 
Now we want definiteness; we want to 
know the plan of the house and grounds 
(a sketch is invaluable), and we'd like 
a character sketch of each person. 

There is an individuality to every 
story which cannot be duplicated. This 
is the personality of the writer. His 
sincerity, his belief in the story, his sense 
of humor, of the mystic, or of the grue- 
some are brought out as could no one 
else. The author’s personality can ruin 
or make a story. On the whole, I be- 
lieve authors are sincere in spite of the 
fact that so many get onto the wrong 
track. Now and then we meet an author 
who laughs and sneers at us. We don’t 
like him and we refuse to read him. 

The congeniality of the subject matter 
endears it to many people who enjoy hear- 
ing what is going on among people of 
their own kind. There are those who do 
not enjoy reading about people they have 
never met. Then there are those who 
eagerly look for strangeness and un- 
familiarity. So, dear writer, your field 
of subjects is limitless, and it is impos- 
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sible to write on a subject that is not of 
interest to at least one person (even 
though that person is yourself). 

And now we come to the darkest part 
of all story writing, the actual writing 
of the story. Can you transfer those 


sparkling thoughts onto paper without 
dimming their brilliance by clumsy con- 
struction? Ап easy flow of words is 
the main desirable trait of stories. And 
above all, avoid that capital of capital 
sins, the technical error. 

Rosemary TULLY, '37 


Book Review 


White Banners. By Lloyd С. Douglas. 
a tell us that 


there can be no impression with- 
out expression. I am coming to realize 
the truth of this statement since reading 
Lloyd Douglas’ latest book White Ban- 
ners. “Not white flags, but white 
banners.” ‘That confident declaration is 
the keynote of this stirring and pathetic 
drama. 

Lloyd Douglas by sheer accident en- 
tered into the world of fiction, after hav- 
ing written sermons, essays and books of 
serious discussion for more than a quarter 
of a century. He has had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing his first three novels— 
Green Light, Forgive Us Our Trespasses, 
and Magnificent Obsession—reach a sale 
of more than 340,000 copies. 

Inundated with letters from enthusias- 
tic readers who turned to him for advice 
in their own personal problems, Dr. 
Douglas gave up the pulpit to care for his 
“nation wide parish,” and to interpret 
the “Sermon on the Mount” through the 
medium of fiction to restless thousands 
who wanted stabilization of thought and 
personal peace in an era of unrest and in- 
security. 
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The central figure of this soul-stirring 
story is Hannah Parmalee, who comes 
out of a storm one wintry day, and takes 
possession of the kitchen and fortunes of 
the Wards for twenty-five eventful years. 
Almost everything that could happen to 
an American family happened to the 
Wards during that time. They strug- 
gled with debt and the problems that go 
with it; they became wealthy and found 
that wealth has problems no less press- 
ing. Moral and social problems of great 
import also confronted them. However, 
with Hannah at the wheel of their family 
ship, they came bravely through the 
storm and into the calm. 

The moral of the story is not skin 
deep; it penetrates to the depths. It is 
impossible for one to forget Hannah of 
the warm heart and the shrewd, 
humorous speech. Hannah was brave 
enough to endure without bitterness, 
strong enough to achieve victory without 
strife, and possessed of a courage so 
dauntless that she denied even her own 
son. Her theory of behaviour is so prac- 
tical that after finishing this book the 
reader will wish to solve his own prob- 
lems by following Hannah’s advice. 


Marjorie Hur, '40 


Mirages and Looming 


HOEVER may have said, “Be- 
lieve nothing that you hear 
and only half you see,” probably included 
abnormal refractions in the unbelievable 
half. Let us consider two types of 
abnormal refractions: the mirage and 
looming. The mirage is due largely to 
the refraction of light resulting from 
strong contrasts in the density of the 
atmosphere. The contrasts are in turn 
a result of corresponding contrasts of air 
temperature. A very small part of re- 
fraction may be played by wind and water 
vapor. It is interesting to note that the 
mirage is visible only when the eye is not 
more than four or five degrees above the 
level of the apparent surface; for a 
mirage may be visible to a man and not 
be visible to a child standing beside him. 

The earliest known attempt at an ex- 
planation of the mirage was by Monge 
who accompanied Napoleon’s army in 
Egypt. “The villages seen in the dis- 
tance appeared to be built upon an island 
in the midst of a lake. As the observer 
approached them the boundary of the 
apparent water retreated, and on nearing 
the village it disappeared to recommence 
for the next village.” The delusive ap- 
pearance of the water is due to refraction 
by a layer of strongly heated and rarified 
air which is kept heated by the hot 
desert sand. The apparent water re- 
sults from the refracted image of the 
lower part of the sky, whereas the 
rippling may be caused by light breezes 
or air currents. 

Although mirages are more common in 
summer, they are also visible in winter. 
Stefansson in an account of his travels 
in the north tells how he was frequently 


deceived by mirages. He relates the dis- 
torted appearance of objects which were 
not nearly so deceiving as were their dis- 
appearances and reappearances on the 
level snow surfaces. Often times the 
inland mountains, which were visible, 
gave the water front the appearance of 
New York skyscrapers even to the last 
detail of chimneys and smoke. They 
would also change their shape and would 
seem to be marching in single file either 
to the east or to the west. One sud- 
denly happening on such a scene without 
any knowledge of mirages would doubt- 
lessly consider himself suddenly gone 
mad. 

Many stories are told of desert 
mirages. One is the story of the cattle- 
man who attempted to drive a herd of 
several thousand cattle across the 
Colorado Desert and in doing so lost the 
entire herd. The cattle became nervous 
because of thirst, and deceived by a 
mirage, stampeded to their death. Death 
Valley also is rich in the exhibition of 
mirages. In an article by Frederick 
Simpich it is described as a place of “un- 
reality and illusion.” Due to moving 
dust, changing lights and shadows, one 
imagines himself among castles, streams, 
lakes, and waterfalls. The salt deposits 
on the northwest coast of India produce 
remarkable examples of mirages. G. P. 
Tate in his “Frontiers of Baluchistan” 
says, “Imagine a sheet of glittering white 
stretching away from your feet into a 
shimmering, dancing mirage that com- 
mences a few yards away and which in 
its turn shades into the blue sky over- 
head. At a short distance a twig three 
or four inches long sticking out of the 
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crust looks like a bush, and a collection of 
such twigs like a plantation fringing what 
appears to be clear blue pools and lake- 
lets of water.” 

One can but agree that the study of 
mirages is almost as fascinating as the 
mirages themselves. However, there is 
also the intriguing subject of looming 
which one should consider. Looming 
may be simply defined as the bringing 
into sight of objects normally below the 
horizon. This is due to the rays of light 
that usually pass above the observer, but 
which under favorable conditions are 
bent within reach of his vision. It is 
most frequently observed over water: 
for example, the looming eastern shore 
of Lake Michigan that may be seen from 
Chicago on certain occasions. Unfortun- 
ately looming has been the cause of much 
faulty cartography as was the case of 
Commander Wilkes in charting the loca- 
tion of the Antarctic coast. Some geog- 
raphers have attributed his misjudgment 
of distances from his ships to looming; 
others attribute it to the fact that he mis- 


took icefields for land. William Н. 
Hobbs of the University of Michigan is 
of the opinion that looming caused 
Wilkes to chart land which although 
about a hundred and thirty miles away 
was believed by Wilkes to be within the 
range of normal vision. It was upon this 
error that Sir James Clark Ross later 
based his attacks on Wilkes in which he 
claimed that Wilkes’ discoveries were 
not substantiated, and even asserted that 
he had failed to prove there was an Ant- 
arctic continent. More distressing how- 
ever was Peary’s mistake in 1906, when 
he mistook the loom of sea ice which he 
named Cracker Land for distant moun- 
tainous land. In spite of these errors. 
looming has also proved useful in helping 
other polar explorers locate land beyond 
their normal range of vision. 

Thus we see how nature makes fools 
of our senses, and we begin to doubt 
whether or not we see anything as it 
really is. Sould we say, “Believe noth- 
ing you hear and I dare you to believe 
anything you see?” 

MILDRED COHEN, ’39 


Romantic America 


“To cast out the passion for Europe by the passion for America.” —R. W. EMERSON 


INCE Europe has become torn open 
by violent political reactions and 
civil wars, the tourist has sought for 
treasures in our own Ámerica. The 
modern tourist desires to be a sort of new 
Columbus and discover in the twentieth 
century the real romance that old Chris- 
topher found in the fifteenth—the 
romance, obvious or hidden upon which 
so many globe-trotting Americans have 
previously turned their backs. 
There are four kinds of romance in 
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American travels: the rugged coasts, 
colonial harbors and out-of-the-world 
islands; the centers of industrial civiliza- 
tion; the Old World scenes transplanted 
in an American locale; and a wealth 
of wild nature. 

For the first one,—rugged coasts, 
colonial harbors and out-of-the-world 
islands, —what better example could we 
ask for than our own Provincetown. It 
is the natural climax of the Cape. You 
work up from Plymouth, past the quaint 


town-halls, meeting-houses, fan-light 
portals, wind-mills, and water-mills of 
places with such well-favored names as 
Sandwich (where the Cape proper be- 
gins), Barnstable, Hyannis, Yarmouth, 
Harwich, Chatham, Wellfleet, and 
Truro. You cross wide-swelling up- 
lands from which you may look down 
upon the curve of the Cape’s gold, green 
and wine-red arm, and see how the stack- 
like towers of the wireless station are 
like a bit of Pittsburgh that has strayed 
by accident to spotless climes; and notice 
how the sand-spit out toward Province- 
town gleams like a horizonal exclama- 
tion point of gold! What more beautiful 
and peaceful spot could one ask for! 

Our second romance—the centers of 
industrial civilization—may be found in 
the “city of smoke”—Pittsburgh. It is 
piled helter-skelter on a hundred hills 
with industry busily reeking in every 
valley. Indeed if Pittsburgh were to be 
caricatured, it might well be done in 
half a dozen strokes by setting the fingers 
of a blast furnace beneath an almost 
vertical hillside, with a bridge suggested 
beyond and a lofty sky-line closing the 
prospect. One finds great delight in the 
stairways scaling sheer cliffs of curiously 
chiseled and vari-colored shale, past tiny 
dwellings propped upon nothing at all. 
James Oppenheim has aptly described 
the city: “Pittsburgh . . . a smoky beauty 
whose hair by day drifts gray over the 
darkening streets, and by night is gusts 
of fire flaring a lightning along the rivers. 
. .. There she stands, a skyscraper city 
set among a Y of rivers, and all circled 
with workshops and mills and mines... . 
And her gift to the world is the bone- 
work of civilization, Steel.” 

The third is one of the most interest- 
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ing: Old World scenes transplanted in 
an American locale. For an example we 
have New Orleans, which has often been 
called “Our Little Paris.” But it has 
the advantage over all other Parises: it 
belongs to the far south. It is often 
slanderously asserted that this city, out- 
side of the “vieux carré de la ville”—the 
old French Quarter, is much like any 
other American city. One glance at the 
globe will reveal how false any such 
statement must be. For New Orleans 
is in the latitude of Shanghai and Cairo. 
One’s approach to the French Quarter is 
comparable to approaching a national 
frontier. One leaves America and 
breathes the atmosphere of a stranger, 
warmer France with a whiff of Spain 
thrown in and a faint aroma of our own 
West Indies. When the Mardi Gras is 
in full reign, the tourists will not be 
able to enjoy the mellow Spanish and 
French romance of New Orleans. Rather 
let the tourist choose the long, quiet days 
of reaction from the mad frolic, when 
the city sinks into the róle of the Sleep- 
ing Beauty. These are the days which, 
for his purposes, the seeker for romantic 
America will find ideal. 

The fourth and the last—the wealth 
of wild nature—is the most prevalent. 
For an excellent example we could use 
the Grand Canyon. Travelers are urged 
to “see Naples and die.” “See the 
Grand Canyon and die,” would be more 
excellent advice. In describing how it 
feels to look for the first time into the 
depths of the Grand Canyon, it has be- 
come customary for literary folks to 
portray their sensations in some such 
striking manner as this: “One glance 
was enough. My brain reeled and 1 
recoiled in grisly terror from the brink.” 
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For others, it does not awe or intimidate 
them at all. Indead it fills them with a 
chaotic sense of power and tranquil 
beauty and sublimity that deepens, 
strengthens, clarifies as the confused 
masses of dome and battlement and spire, 
of fretted cornice and pinnacle, terrace 
and turret below gradually disengage and 
define themselves. It is related that an 
English lord once met a German traveler 
on the slopes of the Himalayas, and the 
latter remarked : “What iss dis for a fine 
view! Dere iss only one more mag- 
nificent in all de vorld.” “Quite so,” 
answered the lord. “That is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado.” “Gorrect!” 
cried the other heartily. And they shook 
hands on it. 

Last year the American people spent 
something like two hundred million dol- 


lars in seeing the mountainous districts 
of Europe. We still know next to 
nothing of our own splendid Sierras. 
We grow enthusiastic over small French 
and German caverns, yet remain ignorant 
of the stupendous underworld of Ken- 
tucky. We make pilgrimages to the 
colored terraces and geysers of New 
Zealand, yet will not pause on the way 
home to see whether Wyoming does not 
hold in trust a more astonishing museum 
of natural marvels and beauties. We 
scramble among the Himalayan gorges 
without realizing that deep in the bosom 
of Arizona there waits a supreme vision. 
We should persuade the young victims 
of wanderlust to see America first, and 
the veteran wanderers to see America 
last! 
PRISCILLA FLETCHER, '40 


Prologue to Death 


HE sun lay yellow over the land. 

It crept over the fields and gar- 

dens and into the halo of dust on the 

road. Even the damp ground under 
the trees was warm. 

Softly as a scraping foot, a boat pushed 
off the sand; a chain dropped, oarlocks 
creaked, and a boat, the color of old 
moss, rounded the alders. The boat 
jerked like a prying nose down the still 
creek. 

“I'd have taken you for a drive if I'd 
gotten my pay.” 

“Horses cost. 
more fun.” 

A rim of perspiration formed above 
the boy’s stiff collar. His hand grew red 
where the oars slipped. Finally he took 
off his coat and straw hat and laid them 
carefully on the seat beside him. 


I don’t care; this is 
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The girl’s dress was almost the color 
of the water—a sort of brown with 
sprigs of flowers. Her hair was brushed 
in neat braids. On her lap she held a 
.22 rifle. 

“My mother wouldn’t let my brothers 
go on the stage when they’re only fifteen. 
You ought to stay in one place and go 
to school.” She looked at him with dis- 
dain. He was slightly inferior to the 
other boys she knew but his advantage 
lay in belonging to a traveling stock 
company. 

“That shows how much you know 
about it. I learn more traveling around. 
Га tell you some more about it if you 
weren't so stuffy about your brother's 
gu п.” 

“Go ahead. You won't be satisfied 
till you do.” 


The juggling act—late nights—oil 
lamp footlights—the big towns—the 
small towns—the trains. 

Slowly the water oozed in along the 
dry boards in the bottom of the boat. 
The boy leaned on his oars until the 
wake of the boat spread out like a fan. 
The girl felt of the cool water until she 
grew tired of the stories. 

“This is all right. Drop the anchor, 
and don’t get the rust on your suit.” 

“You have first turn, you’re a girl.” 

“You mean, me shoot first because 
you're afraid. I was going to anyway. 
It's my brother's gun.” 

“Well, it's not your boat, smarty, and 
goodness knows who does own it, but 
we'll catch it if they find us here.” 

“I know it. Keep still.” The girl 
balanced precariously on the back seat 
of the boat. The brown braids swung 
with superiority. Even if a boy could 
juggle, it didn’t count for much when you 
were shooting. She dangled a bit of 
red flannel on a stick. Wait awhile, aim 
carefully, and shoot through the weeds 
in the water. When Mr. Frog comes 
up on his belly you've got him. 

“Well, fish him out. What are you 
waiting for? Now you do it.” 

“Aim at the frog, not at the moon. It 
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won't bite you.” A retort went angrily 
up through the trees. “You fooll 
You've done it now!” 

“Come on, we've got to get out of 
here. You've spoiled it now, shooting 
crazy like that. Heavens knows who's 
heard you or what you've hit!” 

Two children pulled on the oars, first 
to the left of the creek, then to the 
right. The boat jerked back like a 
frightened scurrying animal. 

The boat scraped on the sand. The 
oars clattered on the seats, the chain 
rattled, and footsteps stole hurriedly up 
the bank. 

The afternoon grew long in the late 
shadows. The glitter of the water dulled 
on the creek until it looked like tarnished 
silver. The frogs croaked under the 
alders. Farmer Wade came across the 
meadow to round up his cows. He sliced 
a stick for the purpose and whittled it as 
he walked. 

What is the matter, Farmer Wade? 
What ails you? Don’t run frantically 
around the meadow. Alas, Farmer 
Wade, it is all too true! Bessie is dead. 
Beautiful, fat, sleek Bessie is down by 
the creek with her head on yellow brook 
flowers, and her plump body making a 
hollow in the mud. 

ALEEN CRITTSINGER, 38 


Echoes of Laughter 


HE funny bone is not a modern 
T piece of anatomy. The ancients 
grew them, too. Two thousand, one 
hundred ninety years after the birth of 
Plautus, we laughed at one of his 
comedies. Could Plautus know this, 
however, his delight in his immortality 
might be slightly dampened had he been 
able to watch us act his “Trinummus” 


and hear our laughter where he intended 
no laughter to be invoked, and our deadly 
silence during his most comic scenes. 
Often, it must be admitted, our laughter 
was at the Romans for what they con- 
sidered jokes, rather than at the jokes 
themselves. 

To us, the Roman actor’s complete 
obliviousness to the presence of anyone 
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else on the stage but the one to whom he 
is talking, and his inability to recognize 
by voice the character who addresses him 
seem ridiculous. A typical example of 
this occurs in the “Trinummus” when 
Charmides, returning from a voyage, sees 
his own slave on the street and calls to 
him. 

CHARMIDES (stepping forward) : Hey, 
you, I heard you. Come here. 

Stasımus: I won't. 

Cu.: I want you. 

Sr.: And what if I don't want you to 
want me? 

Cu.: Oh, not so fast, Stasimus. 

Ѕт. : Who are you to order me around? 
I’m not your slave. 

Cu.: You most certainly are. I bought 
and paid for you with my own money. 
What would you do with a slave who 
wouldn’t come when he was called? 

St.: Punish him. 

Cu.: Good advice. I’ll surely follow 
it. 

Sr.: Unless you're in the wrong. 

Cu.: If you're right, I’m wrong. But 
if not, ГИ certainly do what you sug- 
gested. 

Sr.: Well, what's it to me whether 
your slaves are good or bad? 

Сн.: Since part of the good and bad 
in this affair pertains to you. 

Sr.: ГЇЇ let you have the bad. At- 
tribute the good to me. 

Cu.: I shall, if you deserve it. Now 
look at me. I am Charmides. 

ST.: Say, who's talking about the best 
man in the world? 

Сн.: Here's your “best man in the 
world.” 

St.: (turning around) By land and sea 
and sky; by the faith of the gods, do my 
eyes deceive me? Is it he, or is it not? 
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It is! It certainly is, it is indeed! Oh, 
my most beloved master, greetings! 

The humor of this involved alterca- 
tion is rather lost for us, practical 
moderns that we are, in our disgust at 
the man for not turning around in the 
beginning to find out who was talking to 
him. What self control to resist so long 
the temptation to look! 

The glutton is always considered good 
material for humor. And the incongruity 
of the following passage, interjected into 
a serious argument, makes Stasimus’ pas- 
sion for food all the more laughable. A 
young man, earnestly trying to prove his 
point, asks his friend if he would hesi- 
tate to eat at a banquet just because he 
was sitting beside a rich man. The 
friend replies that he would eat if the 
rich man let him, but Stasimus breaks in 
boorishly : 

“Pd eat whether he let me or not, by 
Pollux, and I'd stuff myself until both 
cheeks stuck out, and whatever especially 
struck his fancy, Га grab for myself. 
Though my life were at stake, I wouldn’t 
yield tohim. The dinner table’s no place 
to be bashful. That's where affairs both 
human and divine are settled.” 

Plautus understood, too, the humor to 
be found in the lively banter, with its 
play on words, so effectively used by our 
radio comedians today. And the trick- 
ster in this play knew also the good old 
stunt of stalling for time. 

CHARMIDES: What's the man’s name? 

TRICKSTER: He certainly is a fine man. 

Cu.: I’m glad to hear that. 

Tr.: And his name is—is—is—Oh, 
woe is me! 

Cu.: What's the matter? 

э TR.: I accidently swallowed the name 
just now. 


Сн.: It can't be very pleasant to be 
one of your friends if you keep them 
between your teeth. 

Tr.: I just had it on the tip of my 
tongue. 

And so the characters toss puns back 
and forth on the field of conversation. 
This same trickster, ever ready with the 
witty retort, when asked where he is 
going, whom he wishes to see, and what 
is his errand, answers pertly, “I just 
answered those questions at the customs 
house.” 

But the slave, Stasimus, is the real 
“gag man” of the play. He has a 
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bright remark for every occasion. In the 
midst of a vital argument, he bursts 
out, as though he had been listening to 
a speaking contest, “Bravo, bravo, 
Lysiteles! Encore! You get the prize! 
You win! You're the victor! Your 
argumentation is keener and you keep 
better time. And as for you, I’ll fine you 
a gold mine for your stupidity.” 

So we might quote ad infinitum. But 
these few translations of a dead (?) 
language suffice to give an insight into 
ancient humor. For further examples 
turn on your radio. 

Емпу R. Banos, ’37 


Recipe For Cooking Husbands 


GOOD many husbands are spoiled 

by mismanagement. Some women 

go about as if their husbands were 

bladders and blow them up. A few keep 

them constantly in hot water; others let 

them freeze by their carelessness and in- 

difference. Some keep them in a stew 

by irritating ways and words; others 
roast them. 

It cannot be supposed that any hus- 
band will be tender and good if managed 
in this way. But they are really delicious 
when properly treated. In selecting your 
husband you should not be guided by the 
silvery appearance, as in buying mackerel, 
or by the golden tint, as if you wanted 
salmon. Be sure to select for yourself, 
as tastes differ. Do not go to market 
for him, since the best are always brought 
to your door. It is far better to have 
none, unless you will patiently learn how 
to cook for him. 

A preserving kettle of the finest porce- 
lain is best; but if you have nothing but 


an earthenware nappy, it will do with 
care. See that the linen in which you 
wrap him is nicely washed and mended 
with the required number of buttons and 
strings neatly sewed on. 

Tie him in the kettle by a strong silk 
cord, called Comfort (the one called 
Duty is apt to be weak). Husbands are 
apt to fly out of the kettle and be burned 
and crusty on the edges, since like crabs 
and lobsters, you have to cook them alive. 

Make a steady fire of love, neatness, 
and cheerfulness. Keep him as near this 
as seems to agree with him. If he 
sputters and fizzes, do not be anxious; 
some husbands do this until they are quite 
done. Add a little sugar in the form 
of what the confectioners call “Kisses,” 
but no pepper or vinegar on any account. 
A little spice improves them, but it must 
be used with judgment. Don’t stick any 
sharp instruments into him to see if he is 
becoming tender. 

Stir him gently. Watch the while, 
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lest he lie too flat and close to the kettle 
and so become useless. You cannot fail 
to know when he is done. If he is 
treated in this way, you will find him 


very digestible, agreeing with you and 
the children, and he will keep as long as 
you want—unless you are careless and 
set him in too cool a place. 

MARGARET TRESILIAN, '39 


To the Future 


Do you remember the questionnaire 
on the QUARTERLY Review? The staff 
herewith presents in a condensed form 
the results of the responses. 

In general, the student body felt that 
the magazine is too restricted in its 
scope and thus its interest is limited to a 
certain percentage of the college. Since 
it has been purely literary, it cannot 
truly represent the student body. Many 
suggestions were made for its improve- 
ment. The following are quotations 
from some of the returned forms: 

“T enjoy reading it, but I feel every 
time I pick it up as if there were some- 
thing lacking of our own school which 
would give it originality.” 

“Too much of the content is class 
work. Students prepare papers for their 
regular courses, members of the staff go 
about inquiring for and collecting such 
material.” 

“T suggest humor above all things. 
Good fun is something everyone enjoys 
no matter how young or old. Humor is 
not repulsive nor will it lower the high 
standard of our magazine.” 

“Make it more vital. Invite comment 
on worthwhile questions. Encourage the 
expression of personal philosophies. Make 
it more personal, a true bond of school 
spirit.” 

And overwhelmingly the request that 
it become more personal and friendly, 
less stiff and formal, was repeated. A 
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list of the topics suggested to produce 
such a result include: humor (classroom 
incidents, corridor notes, witty papers, 
boners), alumnae news, accounts of class 
and club activities, records of assemblies, 
and articles on topics of current interest. 

While such revolutionary changes can- 
not be made within the publishing of a 
single edition of the QUARTERLY, the 
forward step has been taken, and in the 
June issue we shall endeavor to incor- 
porate some of these suggestions. 

In a sense the questionnaire was an 
indictment of the students. To make a 
magazine what one desires, one must 
support it. Several of the members of 
the college recognized this fact in their 
replies. “I do not feel that the students 
are cooperating in trying to make this a 
better college magazine.” “This maga- 
zine ought to represent a larger pro- 
portion of student-contribution. Girls 
should strive to have articles accepted.” 
“Tt should be an honor to get something 
published. Can this attitude be created?” 
One reply to the question concerning 
the reasons why students have not con- 
tributed was stated thus: “I am illiter- 
ate.’ Humorous indeed, but hardly 
truthful. May we be the judge? We 
ask for the cooperation of the college. 
Support us in the proper fashion, and 
our magazine can become a vital part 
of our school life. 

Тнк EDITOR 
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Design For Living 


The Seniors Look Into the Future 


IFE. has hitherto been a kaleido- 

scopic affair—changing patterns, 
somber hues interspersed with bright 
hues, dazzling mixtures of light and 
dark, rapid successions of forms. Youth 
has passed through a series of adjustive 
phases, educationally, morally, and so- 
cially, until today we have reached the 
threshold; we are of age; we are on 
our own. The untold future lies before 
us. The doctrine that the world owes 
us a living has been proved false. Ac- 
cepted in its place is the doctrine that 
the world hurls a challenge to youth; 
we must accept the challenge, or failing, 
sink into oblivion. From earliest child- 
hood on every side there has been guid- 
ance or some form of convention as a 
check on our natural impulses. The 
conventions still hold true throughout 
the years, but the guidance ceases ac- 
tively from today. Now we must create 
our own design for living. That is the 
problem of youth as it comes of age. 
Youth’s design must be strong and firm, 
lest it become one of the muddled ex- 
pressions of incompetence that so many 
unfortunates in the past have achieved. 
Creation demands a certain essence in 
the creator—a depth of thought, a firm- 
ness of will, a source of strength from 
which a life pattern can issue, take shape 
and grow. 

Patterns are such fragile things; they 
can be broken at the slightest touch 
unless the proper elements enter into 
their creation. Let us make youth’s de- 


sign an enduring one. Incorporate with- 
in it the elements of social success—tact, 
friendliness, alertness, sympathy, and 
tolerance. This last is too little with 
us; its lack has caused many small worlds 
to die unconquered. Multitudes have 
closed their eyes and sealed their ears 
to the new, the strange, the deviating. 
They have been foolish souls, both blind 
and deaf, pervaded with bigotry. What 
right has anyone to refuse to see change? 
For centuries progress was stunted by 
such narrowness. Today's miraculous 
achievements are a result of tolerance 
that in some form has been extended to 
the creators of new inventions. Let us 
open our hearts, and our minds. Let us 
free ourselves from the rut of bigotry. 
Let us place tolerance in our design for 
living. 

But tolerance alone is insufficient. 
Wisdom, knowledge, understanding— 
these three must form the outer guard 
of our pattern. Together they will cre- 
ate youth’s philosophy of life. Life is 
puzzling, even when we plan it our- 
selves. It is complex, replete with un- 
answerable questions, sphinxlike with 
mystery. Yet youth must form a con- 
ception of its workings in order that the 
vagaries of life shall not tear down the 
life pattern. Youth’s philosophy must 
be broad. Our world is too vast a tem- 
ple, and the span of life too short to 
narrow down the richness of experience 
that awaits eager hearts. There are so 
many fields to cover, so'many riddles to 
solve, so many difficulties to overcome 
that our attitude toward life needs to 
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be widened and adaptable. The richness 
of life is in its breadth. A narrow in- 
scribed life misses the edges that com- 
plete a true personality. A narrow 
philosophy fits only its own short span; 
it is lost, ignored, even antagonistic if 
carried over into another’s life span. 
Today we are the younger generation, 
but time passes quickly, and the inevi- 
table tag of “older generation” awaits 
us. Is our philosophy an elastic one that 
will endure the necessary changes and 
adjustments that time demands? If 
such an attitude is ours, we may be sure 
that at least part of our design for liv- 
ing will withstand the test of application 
and aging. 

The remainder of youth’s design is a 


personal matter, since the life pattern 
of youth is not an inseparable whole. 
It is rather an integration of countless 
patterns, and each of us is an individual. 
Each pattern has stamped on it the own- 
er's personality—that essence that deter- 
mines the ultimate harmony of a life 
pattern. Two designs for life may be 
alike in virtue, in philosophy, and yet 
the differences of personality will color 
the designs in contrasting hues. Per- 
sonal aims may differ, individual pat- 
terns will vary, but our general goal— 
the betterment of humanity—will re- 
main unchanged. Let us by creating 
strong individual patterns make the com- 
posite of youth’s design for living a 
wholesome, enduring force. 
MARIE Rearick, 737 


Rain 


Rain 


You can’t come through my window 


pane. 


Though you block my view 


With vapor mists 


As you futilely beat with your silver- 


mailed fists 


You can’t come through. 


Rain 


Throwing yourself at my window pane, 


I feel sorry for you. 


Frances Ryan, ’39 
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a En. 


Worcester County Fights Tuberculosis 


RACTICALLY everyone, at some 

time in his life, has tuberculosis. 
If his resistance is high, he is able to 
fight off the disease; in fact, he may 
never even know that he has it. On 
the other hand, if his resistance to this 
particular disease is low, the micro- 
organisms will gain the upper hand. It 
is with these cases in which the victims 
are unable to successfully fight off the 
bacillus that the health department offi- 
cials of Worcester County are con- 
cerned. Literature concerning the his- 
tory, symptoms, care, and cure of tuber- 
culosis are free to all residents for the 
asking at the Southern Worcester Coun- 
ty Health Association. 

Today the tuberculin test is given in 
the public schools in order to detect 
existing cases. Very often a person has 
the disease and does not realize it since 
he may have no feelings of illness what- 
ever; however, this is one characteristic 
of the disease. The childhood type of 
tuberculosis very seldom produces symp- 
toms. This type can be detected only 
by the tuberculin test and the X-ray. 
The tuberculin test is made by rubbing 
a drop of tuberculin on the skin of the 
forearm or by injecting the tuberculin 
under the skin of the forearm. A red 
elevation on the skin at the spot tested 
means a positive test. The test is harm- 
less; it means that living tuberculosis 
germs are in the body, but it does not 
tell how many there are or how much 
damage has been done. Approximately 
thirty out of every one hundred children 
tested show a positive test. All positive 
cases are X-rayed to determine the ex- 
tent of the disease in the chest. About 
six of the thirty X-rayed show signs of 


gland infection or other conditions re- 
quiring a physical examination. Physi- 
cal examinations are given later and a 
report made to the parents. If infection 
found in children is treated at the time 
of the findings, the development of lung 
tuberculosis in later life is usually pre- 
vented. Permission must be obtained in 
writing from the parents before this test 
can be made on a child. 

The disease claims most of its victims 
between the ages of 15 and 45. If the 
disease is detected in its earliest stages, 
it can be cured in a short period of time, 
but due to the character of the disease 
comparatively few cases are caught in 
the first stages. The symptoms are in- 
digestion, loss of weight, a tired feeling, 
a cough that hangs on, and blood spit- 
ting. While these are not sure signs, 
nevertheless they should be investigated. 
An individual who has contracted the 
disease is usually sent to a tuberculosis 
hospital; however, the disease may be 
treated in the home, if the directions 
prescribed by the attending physician are 
carried out exactly. Upon arrival at the 
sanatorium the patient is assigned to 
absolute bed rest, which means staying 
in bed at all times. The patient is kept 
in bed for about a month, while his case 
is diagnosed carefully and the type of 
cure decided upon. The cure depends 
upon the extent of the disease. Rest is 
absolutely necessary and upon admit- 
tance the patient is taught to be lazy. 
After the first period of rest the patient 
is taught to overcome his laziness and 
to make himself useful. The weather 
permitting, the patients are placed out 
of doors on porches to gain the benefits 
of the sun. 
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The only way in which to cure a dis- 
eased lung is to rest it. It is difficult 
to rest the lungs, even in bed, because 
each breath causes some movement in 
them. It may require many months or 
years to cure a diseased lung by rest, 
and therefore many doctors advise 
collapsing or splinting the lung in order 
to give it complete rest. The most 
common method is pneumothorax. This 
requires a simple operation in which 
a hollow needle is pushed into the 
chest, and air, under slight pressure 
is injected between the lung and 
chest wall. It requires no anaesthetic 
and causes the patient little discomfort. 
In a few days the air absorbs and the 
collapsed lung tends to expand again, 
and it is necessary to repeat the opera- 
tion. In time the healing is complete 
and the lung is allowed to fill with air 
and carry on its natural work. Another 
method of collapsing the lung is to crush 
a nerve in the neck which paralyzes the 
diaphragm. This is called phrenicec- 
tomy. Permanent collapse of the lung 
is brought about by removing portions 
of several ribs which causes the chest 
wall to cave in and press down upon 
the diseased lung. ‘This is done only 
when other methods have failed to bring 
about the desired results. Jim is a young 
fellow in the hospital who has a very 
bad case of tuberculosis. He has had 
ten ribs removed from his right side and 
has had the pneumothorax operation. 
As a result he is feeling much improved 
and is much cheered. If skillfully per- 
formed this operation causes very little 
deformity and does not interfere with 
normal activity. In addition to these 
treatments, the patient must have a well- 
balanced diet consisting of milk, eggs or 
meat at one or two meals, plenty of 
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vegetables (some fresh)—including one 

that grows above the ground, and one 

that grows beneath the ground—leafy 
salads, raw fruits, and desserts that are 
easy to digest. 

“In the hospital patients are classified 
into classes, the general group needing 
absolute rest, and five other classes: 
Class 1—in which the patient is allowed 

lavatory privileges once a day; 

Class 2—in which the patient is given 
lavatory privileges 4 or 5 times a day; 

Class 3—in which the patient is allowed 
lavatory privileges plus getting up and 
dressing for meals; 

Class 4—in which the patient is up for 
several hours a day; 

Class 5—in which patient is up and must 
make his own bed and perform certain 
duties. 

In this last class the strength of the 

patient is determined as well as his 

dependence on himself. Each patient 
must go through each class above the one 
in which he is placed upon admittance. 

On admittance the history of each pa- 
tient is recorded and a check-up made 
on the family. If possible each member 
is sent to the clinic for an examination. 
The clinic is open to all practising phy- 
sicians in the city, and to any resident 
who wishes an examination. All school 
children who have symtoms of tubercu- 
losis are checked here. 

At staff meetings which occur once a 
week at the tuberculosis hospital (Bel- 
mont Hospital), the physicians and 
nurses discuss new cases. If necessary 
the patient is brought into the meeting 
and questioned. 

Half the fight is in rebuilding and 
curing the body; the other half deals 
with the patient’s frame of mind. His 
family, job, ambitions, and his whole 
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personality must be considered. The 
mind must be set at rest since the body 
cannot be cured if the mind is uneasy. 
A future must be created for him. By 
conference and study the patient’s social 
needs are diagnosed. The physician con- 
tributes information regarding the pa- 
tient’s present physical conditions and 
his probable future. Through psycho- 
logical tests and information given by 
the patient, his education and aptitudes 
are appraised. The home situation is 
taken into account. A vocational ad- 
viser then helps to find a career that 
may fit the patient into the working 
world. When this is done, reading can 
be given direction and purpose. 

To each patient comes his happiest day, 
the day on which he is allowed to go 
home. Going-home-time is a dangerous 


Rhymed Remembrances 


(To * * * on the bus to New York) 
If I could be with you each day 
And I could give my thoughts away 
There’s only one thing that I’d do 
And that’s to tell them straight to you. 
Your hair is like the golden wheat 
Colored by the sun’s great heat; 
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period unless the patient takes his new 
way of living with him. He should visit 
his physician whenever anything goes 
wrong. The doctor may advise him to 
come at stated intervals for an exam- 
ination. The home surroundings should 
be pleasant and helpful, and every mem- 
ber of the household must understand 
that while they need not coddle the ex- 
patient they should try to make it easy 
for him to get plenty of rest and to lead 
a calm life in a suitable occupation. 

Medical science is slowly but surely 
conquering the “great white plague,” 
but medical science cannot carry on by 
itself and win the fight alone. It is 
absolutely necessary to have the co- 
operation of those who contract the 
disease and those who have been in con- 
tact with it. 

ВЕКЕМІСЕ McCartuy, 37 


of a Trip to New York 


Your eyes which are so very blue 

Are like the ocean’s lovely hue. 

I like the profile of your face 
Because it is like dainty lace. 
There's only one thing more IIl say 
I always hope you stay that way. 


W: А. 5. III 


Our Song 


(Sung ? ! ! to the Tune of “Yankee 
Doodle”) 
When we came down to this town 
We knew not about it 
So when you ask us for a song 
You’ll have to do without it. 


Massachusetts, that is us 
Worcester and Hyannis 
We tried our best at any rate 
So please do not condemn us. 
(By Hyannis delegate) 
Mary MacDona tp, ’39 
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The Flower Serenade 


One warm and lovely evening 
I wandered aimlessly 

Into my moon swept garden 
A forbidden sight to see. 


I thought I should not tarry 
Lest it be sacrilege— 

(To hear the flowers’ music 
Is such a privilege!) 


The flowers all were singing 

A garden melody. 

They sang of birds and sunshine— 
A summer rhapsody. 


The roses sang the low notes, 
The sweet peas sang the high, 
And blue bells gaily tinkled 
Their music to the sky. 


The pansy listened shyly 

And bent a pensive face 

In awe of stately lilies 

Who bowed with conscious grace. 


The music was exquisite, 
But I heard only a part— 
For it was too near Heaven 
To enter mortal heart. 


I stole away in silence 

Lest I disturb their song, 
For well I knew the music 
Would go on all night long. 


Now every summer evening 
When moonlight touches all, 
I think I hear the trumpets 
Of foxglove as they call. 


And long I wait and listen 
To hear that symphony— 
But only once such rapture 
Could ever be for me. 
Frances Ryan, ’39 


Eight 


Writing 


HAT makes famous writing 

famous? Is it the idea? We 
all have ideas, some of them as good 
as those of Longfellow, Lowell, and 
Tennyson. No, the difference is not 
found there. Is it the style? Perhaps, 
but we can all form interesting sen- 
tences. Is it the vocabulary? Surely 
we know as beautiful and individual 
words as they do. Can we not form 
beautifully worded sentences? If it is 
not the idea, the style, or the vocabulary, 
what is it? That certain something that 
makes a genius in writing is the ability 
of the person to imagine and dream, 
the ability to produce figures of speech 
which appeal and delight the public who 
have not those faculties. 

Is it impossible to make these figures 
for the ordinary individual? For some 
unfortunates, yes, but not for others. 
In order to write it is only necessary to 
let your spirit wander free—free to 
notice beautiful things, charming com- 
parisons, interesting types of humor, 
subtle, vague, well-rounded sentences. 
You must let your emotions run riot; 
you must become intense about exquisite 
words and phrases; you must live the 
part of your characters, laugh with 


Climatic 
When sum- Though while 
Mer's here We have 
And there's A cold, 
No breeze, March day, 
I al- I’m sure 
Ways wish I wild- 
For win- Ly long 
Ter’s freeze. For May. 


them, love with them, feel with them. 
In short you must live your story, make 
it vital to you, and understand your 
characters’ personalities. You cannot 
write an immortal thing in a matter-of- 
fact way. Your thoughts must be many 
and varied, not neatly thought out; they 
must tumble over one another in their 
haste to be written down. 

When you have done this, your writ- 
ing is not finished. It is just begun. 
You have laid the basis for something, 
which, if faithfully followed, may prove 
to be great. The next step is what one 
can call the “thought step.” Look your 
work over. What are its possibilities? 
After deciding what your aim really is, 
try reorganizing it. Make it logical, 
coherent, easily followed. E 

Then comes the greatest task of all, 
the task of making your selection live. 
You must put vitality in it through vivid 
words, phrases and sentences; you must 
make your characters lovable by giving 
human qualities amidst trials and pleas- 
ures any of us might have. 

Perhaps such ideas are wrong. They 
sound really too easy to be successful. 
Won't some of you try my scheme and 
tell me your results? 

MARGARET Lorr, ’38 


Dilemma 

In Au- If sea- 
Gust’s heat Son sav- 
I think Ing could 
How nice Be tried, 
The world Do you 
Would be Think Га 
With snow Be sat- 
And ice. Isfied ? 


LILLIAN NEWFIELD, ’40 


Nine 


From My Kitchen Window 


N THE spring a young man's fancy 

turns lightly to love; a business 
man's thoughts turn toward that brown 
patch, the garden of last year; the out- 
door gentleman wonders how the trout 
are biting in that rushing mountain 
stream; a lady's innermost meditation 
dwells upon this theme: “Will that 
lovely little hat look well with my Eas- 
ter suit?” About what do the imagina- 
tions of the children revolve? 

One day as 1 looked from my kitchen 
window, 1 noticed four boys working 
most industriously. Spring had surely 
come! They were tapping the trees on 
a well-known street in the city. Most 
diligently did they labor. The quartet 
had brought a cart and plenty of buckets. 
They seemed oblivious of their sur- 
roundings. Passers-by became interested 
and stopped for a short. while. One 
tree did not yield its secretion fast 
enough so the lads moved to the next 
tree which was about fifty yards away. 
Here the same performance was carried 
out with no visible success. The boys 
tried to tap all the trees within sight. 
Either their technique was incorrect or 
the trees which they tapped were not 
maples! 

This activity of the boys made me 
ponder. How did they know that spring 
was in the air? The weather had a 
chill in it that day, and the wind was 
blowing hard. As I watched them I 
had my hands in the dishpan, but my 
thoughts were miles or even worlds 
away. I had risen earlier than usual 
for no apparent reason. Glimpsing the 
boys made me envious of their early 
morning enjoyment of the new day. 


Ten 


Spring was truly in the air! I had 
seen a bit of the blue heavens from my 
bedroom window as I arose. ‘The skies 
were cloudless, and the sun was just 
making his appearance over the eastern 
horizon. I listened for a few moments 
—yes, I could hear it. It was the 
downy woodpecker come to tell me I 
had better lie abed no longer. I dashed 
to the window. Were my eyes deceiving 
me? There he was—the first robin of 
spring. He was sitting on the hedge 
next door. 

With these signs I was no longer able 
to feel lazy and sleepy. I hurried 
through my work—thinking all the 
while, only so many more minutes be- 
fore I, too, can enjoy the first joyous 
day of the new season. 

My tasks delayed me longer than 
usual. Again I glanced from my kitchen 
window—this time to see a small group 
of girls parading along the street. There 
was a chill in the air, so the little ones 
were dressed in their snow-suits. They 
carried dainty parasols, and purses dang- 
led from their arms. They walked with 
stately tread—lost in worlds of their 
own making. I wondered what they 
were thinking. I decided that spring 
had become so inoculated in their veins 
that it had brought out the natural in- 
stinct to act like mother. Most likely 
they were hoping for the warmer days 
when they might put on mother’s plumed 
hat, high-heeled shoes, and long dresses 
so that the little ladies might be “ladies 
of fashion” for a short time. 

The “thoughts of youth are long, long 
thoughts and a child’s will is the wind’s 
will.” They cannot be readily expressed. 


Often have 1 wished 1 might project 
myself into the minds of children, but 
that is impossible 1 know. 1 believe 
that children think many things of which 
their parents and other adults are un- 
aware. Perhaps they think of the future 
—I doubt it—who knows? Only a 
balmy spring day gives one the power 
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really to think and to aspire to great 
things. 

Now to turn from the world of ethics 
to common everyday affairs. The dish- 
es are finished, and my thoughts have 
returned me safe and sound to prosaic 
surroundings. 

MARGARET TRESILIAN, '39 


The Awakening 


T WAS spring. The girl walked 
by the old Wagon Road. She 
walked in happy melancholy; happy be- 
cause she was young and it was spring- 
time; melancholy because she was trying 
to fathom the perplexities and uncertain- 
ties of life in general. She came upon 
the site of an old farmhouse. Nothing 
remained but the cellar hole, crossed 
with huge, rotting timbers. Soon these 
too would yield to the disintegrating 
elements. As she sat on the large stone 
slab that marked the door step, she 
thought how happy the house must have 
been when it was new. It had been 
built for a beautiful young bride by her 
strong, loving husband. She had plant- 
ed roses, lilies, morning glories, young 
trees for her children and their children. 
Life would go on forever in spite of all. 
Her children sat on the door step, played 
on the warm stones, climbed the apple 
trees behind the house where the orchard 
grass grew green and luxuriant. They 
looked off to the pond down in the 
meadow, where the cattle grazed lazily 
and soberly. They dammed up the tiny 
rivulets that, running from the lake, 
slipped smoothly over the moss grown 
stones, down gentle falls, to form min- 
iature pools under new trees. 
Yet they were gone and forgotten. 


The vague uncertainties that brooded in 
the girl’s mind, nearly crushed by the 
daily rush of the activities of living, re- 
turned to her strengthened and inten- 
sified. Like all of her generation she 
wondered and weighed the traditions, 
religions, moral standards of her time, 
trying to find themselves but losing 
themselves through the new customs and 
doctrines of their generation. What is 
the meaning of life, of love, of death, 
of happiness, of anything? It was so 
quiet here. The clouds rolled away 
from the sky, preparing the way for 
sunset, the trees rustled discreetly, a bird 
far off sounded his wistful evening cry. 

Suddenly she was thrilled by an un- 
derstanding of it all. Everywhere was 
death and rebirth. How can nature 
squander her beauties so? Surely next 
spring cannot be so beautiful. A mes- 
sage of peace came winging out of the 
dusk to the girl, from the reawakening 
world, throbbing and beating in an ec- 
stasy of reincarnation—a message that 
was to be the symphony and pattern of 
her life. Life will go on and on for 
centuries and centuries. Men will die 
and be reborn. The song in her heart 
was throbbing, “Nothing dies! Nothing 
dies! Nothing dies!” 

Ester MATTHEWS, 40 


Eleven 


FRESHMAN 


> 


JUNIOR 


SOPHOMORE 


SENIOR 
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FAREWELL TO THE SENIORS! 


Seniors, farewell! You, no longer as a class, but as 
individuals, are leaving us in order to “seek your for- 
tunes.” I am sure that every one of us who remain be- 


hind wishes you the best of luck. 


We, the underclassmen, hope to carry on each year 
as successfully as you have; we hope to attain the high 
standard you have set. You should be proud of your 
class. Therefore, sorrowfully, but proudly, and know- 
ing that we must all leave in time, we say again, “Sen- 
iors, farewell”! 


PRISCILLA В. FLETCHER, ’40. 
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Fourteen 


Parable 


Life is such 

That elders scheme 

To take young lives 

And make a dream 

That they long fostered 

Through the years 
Come true. 


Young David III is scarcely four 
And round about him on the floor 


Lie shining tracks and speedy trains, 
Construction sets and aeroplanes, 


Boxing gloves and every toy 
Designed to win the heart of boy. 


But David III would rather lie 
Beside his radio and try 


To catch a gentle strain forlorn 
Of cello, violin, or horn. 


Then two small hands the piano seek 
And ivory keys begin to speak, 


Capture song of wind or bird, 
Reproduce the theme just heard. 


But David’s father rants and raves 
Turn them off! The roguish knaves! 


Dare they take my son from me, 
Make of him a prodigy? 


Good for nothing dreamer? No! 
My profession needs him so. 

EHE. 
Mary Rose lives just next door 
At the age of two and four. 
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What cares she for staff or clef, 
Three-fourth time or one-half step, 


Notes or scales, Brahms or Liszt? 
Think of all the fun she’s missed 


Riding bike or playing ball 
She can hear friends gaily call. 


Mary Rose! No step you'll move 
Out that door till you can prove 


That practice perfect always makes. 
Dearest! Just one hour it takes. 


Can’t you hear the loud applause 
In the concert hall because 


Every day you've spent time wise 
Playing o’er each exercise? 


Threats and pleas of no avail 
Reward and punishment but fail. 
* * * * 


Now it seems that this would end 
If children's wills would only bend. 


Or simpler still—finish woes. 
Take David III and Mary Rose, 


Put each one in the other's place 
His visioned heritage to grace. 


Would not then new goals arise 
Serpent-like in Paradise 


Renewing battle, bringing strife? 
Of course they would—for such is life. 


ELIZABETH Gray, 37 


Fifteen 


HE soft, clear notes of a baby's 

first laugh begin the song of life, 
but sweet music in this era is being 
drowned out by the harsh, brassy notes 
of jazz orchestras which pour forth their 
tunes over the air waves to every corner 
of the country. So extensive is their 
repertoire that no emotion or experience 
in life has not been expressed in at least 
one of their songs. From the time a 
child is born, and all through his life, 
there is an appropriate number. 

As baby starts toddling about, we have 
“tiny little finger prints all around the 
house,” and as he gets a little older, 
when Mother wishes him to retire, she 
will admonish him with “Little man, 
you've had a busy day.” Soon he out- 
grows these baby songs, and it isn't long 
before he starts out one morning with 
a tin lunch box under his arm, bravely 
whistling “School Days” to a bright and 
cheerful world. As he advances into 
high school, this red-blooded American 
boy will greet his father every Saturday 
afternoon with “Take me out to the 


ball-game.” High school days pass 
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swiftly with fond memories of the “good 
old summer-time” and are climaxed by 
graduation. Clad in a blue coat and his 
first pair of white flannels, along with 
the rest of his companions, he lustily 
sings “Till we meet again.” We now 
meet “Freddie the Freshman” who ter- 
rifies his parents as he goes booming 
around the house with his new voice and 
newer ideas. “Collegiate, Collegiate” is 
his middle name, and “Betty Co-ed” is 
his constant companion at football games 
and proms. As the strains of “After 
the ball is over” melt away, the Senior 
Prom is ended, and our hero starts out 
on his career, “a little bit independent” 
in his ways. Life's tempo quickens, and 
all his energies and time are devoted to 
his work until the day he meets 
“M-A-R-Y, Mary.” Love comes into 
his life, he looks at the world through 
“rose-colored glasses,” and has all he can 
do to resist shouting to the world that 
“Mr. and Mrs. is the name.” “Love 
That Funny Thing” has united another 
couple, and we leave them happily set- 
tled in “Their Blue Heaven.” 
BARBARA Fox, ’38 


In the spring of 1934 the Freshman 
Method Class published small papers in 
group cooperation. We reprint from 
these excerpts that may interest our read- 


ers and may recall to the Seniors their 
Freshman year: 


Comments Heard after the Great 
Blizzard in February, 1934 


“Did you come to school?” 


“Dr. Shaw and Miss Fitch were here. 
Miss Fitch came on snowshoes.” 


Estimations of the girls who came to 
school ranged from seven to eleven. 


(Nine was correct). 
“The drifts were so high we couldn’t 
open our door.” 
“OOOOH! 


shoveling.” 


My back hurts from 


“T took a car, the bus, and a taxi to 
get to school.” 


Guess Who 


Let us say—In slang parlance. 

We'll take that up later. 

Now girls, don’t belong to the lunatic 
fringe. 

And here the seeds were sown. 

I would like for you. 

Now, ГЇЇ shuffle the cards. 

Where are the second sopranos? 

Elbows on desk; feet flat on floor; 
left hand, right hand— 

You are a selected group. 

Bonjour, mes amies. 

Come, children, sit on the floor. 


Suggestions For U. 8. History Quiz 


1. Where was the Boston Tea Party? 
2. Name one of the leaders of either 
army in Braddock’s defeat? 


3. Where was 
through Georgia? 
(and so on reductio ad absurdam). 


Sherman's March 


Evidently we worried over the death 
of chivalry for—“if King Arthur and 
his gallant knights should return and see 
the way into which their chivalry has 
degenerated, they would unsheathe their 
swords and, without a qualm of con- 
science, cut off the heads of these im- 
polite, unchivalrous, ungracious, thought- 
less, and inconsiderate males.” 

Even Freshmen had their version of 
what America needs: “What this coun- 
try needs is 

—not more liberty, but less people 
who take liberty with our liberties. 

—not a job for every man, but a real 
man for every job. 

—not to get more taxes from the 
people, but for the people to get 
more from the taxes. 

—not more miles of territory, but 
more miles to the gallon. 

—more tractors and less detractors. 

—more paint on the old place and 
less paint on the young face.” 

(St. Paul Crescent) 


These excerpts from a Freshman diary 
will strike a common note of sympathy 
in all hearts. 

“Arose at seven-thirty this A.M. 
Should have plenty of time, but dash 
out at eight-thirty and run all the way 
to school as usual. Arrive at eight-fifty- 
seven and dash to Miss Pratt's. Got 
in my seat at nine exactly; well, made 
it anyway. Special topic! Oh agonies 
of agonies! Well thank goodness, that's 
over! Chorus... it must be nice to be 
able to sing? . . . Study at last, and do 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


I need it! There's Helen, must ask her 
something. ГЇЇ have time to do my 
Geography, but must dance to this song 
>. Oh! the period's over. Well, Pl 
do my geography after lunch. After 
lunch, volleyball. Well, maybe Dr. 
Shaw won't call on me. (He did). 
Thank heavens, gym next. Hoorah! 
Got to the top of the ropes. Oh, I 
almost forgot about that test in Art.... 
I don’t think I did so badly, but what 
will Miss Smith think? Three cheers! 


Three-thirty at last and a grand and 
glorious week-end before me.” 

From an editor’s page we select this: 
“This magazine has not only been pub- 
lished for the Method’s Class, but also 
as a challenge to the students of the col- 
lege. Why should a Worcester college 
be deprived of a school paper? Will 
this challenge be answered?” 

Freshmen, too, had Senior thoughts 
as these closing lines from the poem 
“Night-Riding” show: 


“Four routes to choose from—each per- 
haps as charming, so how to decide? 
But symbolic of life: our way is set, 
and one way only leads us to our 


destination. 


And so we rush on, seemingly the only 
thing in this great world of dark- 


ness— 


Tangible earth below us and vast mys- 
tery of sky up above.” 


Eighteen 


Assembly Programs of the Year 1936-1937 


Nov. 16—Senior Day 
The Senior Class gave an interesting 


human study, the play “Neighbors” 
by Zona Gale. 


Nov. 23—Dramatic Club 
“A Lady to Call” by Carl Pierce and 
“Bargains in Cathay” by Rachel Field 
were presented this morning by the 
Dramatic Club. They were attrac- 
tive and clever—an excellent begin- 
ning for the Dramatic Club year. 


Nov. 30—Professor Robert S. Illing- 
worth of Clark University was very 
inspiring in his friendly talk “The 
Joy of Poetry.” 


Dec. 7—Latin Club 
“Menaechme” by Plautus was an en- 
tertaining Roman play presented to us 
in an English version. 


Dec. 14—Elementary Day 
A very exciting play, “The Felton 
Mystery,” was enacted by the ЕЗ 
class, 


Dec. 21—The Sophomore elementary 
class presented an operetta, “Robin 
Hood”—a fine example of musical 
entertainment that could be used with 
children. 


Jan. 4—The W.P.A. Orchestra enter- 
tained with classical and semi-classical 
music. ` 


Jan. 25—Dr. Shaw spoke of “High- 
lights in a Trip Around the World,” 
a talk that was very interesting indeed, 
and enlivened by personal experiences. 


Feb. 1—Miss McKelligett described the 
French School at: Middlebury, bring- 
ing in academic and social highlights. 


Feb. 8—We were treated with an in- 
teresting talk on an unfamiliar sub- 
ject, “Oriental Rugs,” by Mr. Keljik. 


Feb. 15—Dr. Averill gave his interpre- 
tation of the psychology of Hitler, 
opening new fields of thought in the 
understanding of that amazing per- 
sonality. 


March 1—Miss Roe introduced us to 
two little known but interesting au- 
thors, Maria Edgewood and William 
Beckford, in her talk “Scorn Not the 
Old.” 


March 8—French Club 
The French Club presented scenes in 
the life of Marie Antoinette. The 
costumes and settings were beautiful. 


March 15—Mr. Applegath, a Canadian 
minister, talked about his country and 
attempted to define the relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States. 


March 22—Mr. Hurry, an interna- 
tional worker for the Y. М. С. A., 
addressed the student body on “The 
Eyes of the World Are Upon Us.” 


April 5—Bobby Fulton presented his 
marionettes in “The Pied Piper of 
Hamlin,” one of the most amusing 
programs of the year. 


April 12—Junior Day 
The Junior Class gave Margaret 
Meredith’s play version of “Cran- 
ford.” This play opened the ob- 
servance of Junior Week. 


April 26—Mr. Talbot's topic was “Con- 
servation,” particularly as it affects 
bird life. 
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May 12—“A Day in China” with Mr. 
and Mrs. White gave us a whole day 
of lectures dealing with different 
phases of Chinese life. 

May 17—Mrs. S. В. Kirkwood lectured 
on the “Conservation of Wild Flow- 
ers in New England.” 


May 21—Robert P. Tristam Coffin, 


who won the Pulitzer prize in 1936 
for his book “Strange Holiness,” read 
selections of his poetry to the student 
body. 


May 24—Rev. Michael J. Ahern, S.J., 
gave one of the most interesting talks 
of the year on the development of 
science in the last half century. 


Twenty 


Beware of History 


History books have been written galore, 

And children have studied them over 
and o'er 

And yet, to this day, one has never been 
read 

Which really and truly meant all that 
it said. 


In the year 476 with a bang and a start 
“The Great Roman Empire fell right 
apart.” 


Napoleon who was the great man of 
his day, 

Once had “the world at his feet,” so 
they say. 


In 1918 to be sure not to fail 
“The Germans threw every man into 
the scale.” 


Of herculean tasks we hear now and 
then 

As “Pitt pushed up the Hudson with 
12,000 men.” 
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And an English admiral performed a 
great feat 

When he “sailed down to Spain and 
picked up the fleet.” 


“The famed British fleet swept the seven 
salt seas,” 

While Napoleon “overturned the Direc- 
tory” with ease. 


In these very days we hear with great 
dread, 

That “World peace hangs on a single 
thread.” 


Thus, in figures of speech, historians 
write 

And often real issues are hidden from 
sight. 

To be successful the student finds 

That he must read between the lines. 


HELEN Ditton, ’39 
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